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Hunan, a city of three hundred thousand inhabitants some 
two hundred miles from Han-Kau. Hunan has always been 
noted for its exclusiveness, conservatism, and anti-foreign 
feeling, and the efforts of the late Emperor to combat this 
evil were undone by the reactionary policy of the Dowager- 
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tion without regard to the needs of the people, and the lack 
of employment, had lent renewed impetus to the anti-foreign 
feeling. After three days’ rioting, in which six missions, a 
number of foreign-owned buildings, and the Customs offices 
were burned down, the officials gave up the attempt to 
maintain order, and a general exodus of foreigners took place. 
No Europeans appear to have lost their lives in the rioting, 
and the British Consulate remains intact, but unfortunately a 
junk containing refugees collided at night with the British 
ship ‘Thistle,’ which had been ordered up to protect the 
foreigners, and Bishop Perez and three Spanish Augustinians 
were drowned. Later reports state that order hus been 
restored, but the missionaries have been withdrawn throughout 
Hunan. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE past week, which has been one of comparative calm 
in the political world, closed with a crop of vague 
rumours of compromise. No doubt there are plenty of 
possible compromises. The real question is the willingness 
of the parties chiefly concerned to consider them. It may 
be worth while to enumerate some of these possibilities. 
(1) The financial proposals might be altered so that the right 
to decide what is “ tacking” and what is not would be lodged 
in the hands of an independent judicial authority, and not in 
those of one of the parties to the cause. (2) The right of the 
Lords in certain cases to withhold their assent to legislation 
till the will of the people had been made clear at a General 
Election might be limited by a declaratory Act that if a Bill 
thrown out by the Peers were presented to them in exactly the 
same form after a General Election, and within a year from 
the first introduction of the Bill, they (the Peers) should 
possess no further right of rejection. (3) It might be enacted 
that no Bill twice passed by a two-thirds majority of the whole 
of the House of Commons should be liable to rejection by the 
Lords. (4) It might be enacted (on the precedent con- 
tained in the Australian Commonwealth Act), in cases where an 
agreement between the two Houses could not be reached, that 
either House might add a Referendum clause, and that the Bill 
should become law, subject to acceptance or veto by a poll of the 
people. This,as our readers know, is the compromise which 
in our opinion best carries out the spirit of the Constitution, 
and is most likely to prove permanent and successful in a 
democratic community. It lodges supreme power in the hands 
of those who ought to exercise it—that is, the people—and will 
prove, we believe, an antiseptic to certain oligarchic dangers 
Which undoubtedly exist in representative institutions when 
dominated by a rigid party system. 


The campaign in favour of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ is being con- 
ducted with great energy in Austria. In view of its sources 
of inspiration, special significance attaches to a recent utter- 
ance of the Vaterland, the Conservative Roman Catholic paper, 
condemning the advocates of economy, and pointing to the 
patriotism and enterprise of those firms who are ready to 
build ‘ Dreadnoughbts’ on credit and lay down keels at their 
own risk. The article lays great stress on the need for 
battleships to “rule the Northern Adriatic basin, support 
the operations of our land army, protect our chief com- 
mercial ports against hostile maritime undertakings, and 
prevent us from being throttled in the Straits of Otranto, 
If we now lag behind in developing our naval pro- 
gramme, Italy will so outrun us that we can never 
overtake her. Here more than elsewhere to stand still is 
to recede. But to recede would be to renounce the historical 
mission of Austria! Who will bear this responsibility?” 
The Times correspondent at Vienna, while regarding the article 
as obviously foreshadowing the official naval policy, scouts the 
notion that shipyards are likely to run any risk. “The only 
risk is run by the taxpayers, who will presently be obliged to 
provide the extra money which will be paid to the banks that 
finance the building of the ‘Dreadnoughts’ before Parlia- 
mentary consent has been obtained.” The most searching 
comment on the situation, however, is that of the Arbeiter 
Zeitung, which notes the extraordinary fact that a people 
should first bear of a whole squadron which is in reality being 
built for its Fleet through a reply to a question in a foreiga 
Parliament. 








We may add that there is also a possibility of what we may 
call an opportunist and suspensive compromise being found 
in the suggestion that the Government’s own proposal for 
always allowing the right of the Lords to impose two years’ 
delay should be applied in the present case. This com- 
promise, however, would not provide a final solution of the 
problem, but would merely have the advantage of allowing 
Schemes for a permanent compromise to be properly dis- 
cussed, and would prevent the taking of any rash or hasty 
steps in hot blood. The true compromise is, as we have said, 
to be found in the Referendum. This compromise we believe 


A telegram from the Shanghai correspondent of the Times 
published on Thursday announces that Sir Robert Bredona 
has resigned his membership of the Shui-wu-chu (the office 
of Controllers-General of the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs). Sir Robert Bredon, it will be remembered, was 
Deputy Inspector-General of the Muritime Customs, and 
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when Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector-General, returned to 
England, Sir Robert Bredon acted in his place until the 
British Foreign Office obtained from the Chinese Government 
a promise that Sir Robert Bredon should not be appointed 
Inspector-General. But by appointing him a member of the 
Shui-wu-chu the Chinese Government took another step in 
the intrigue by which they have been apparently trying to 
rob the Maritime Customs Service of its independence. 


The Shui-wu-chu was created in 1906, without, as the Times 
says, consultation with the foreign Powers or with Sir Robert 
Hart. The Controllers were to have direct authority over the 
whole Service, and Sir Robert Hart saw at once that the 
Chinese Government aimed at the destruction of the 
Inspectorate. The British Government, however, accepted 
the Chinese assurances that no such thing was contemplated, 
and eventually Sir Robert Hart himself advised all the 
European employees of the Customs to fall in with the new 
arrangement. Sir Robert Bredon’s subsequent appointment 
as a Controller strengthened the suspicion that the Chinese, 
for all their assurances, really intended to abolish the 
Inspectorship,—in other words, the independence of the 
Maritime Customs Service. If the independence of the 
Service is undermined, it will, of course, become as corrupt 
as any other Chinese Department. This is a matter which 
concerns not only the Chinese, but a great many British 
investors. Sir Robert Bredon has acted well in resigning bis 
anomalous position, and we trust that the British Govern- 
ment will make it perfectly clear now that the independence 
of the Maritime Customs Service, so ably created aud main- 
tained by Sir Robert Hart, must not be interfered with, 


Lord Kitchener was entertained by the Pilgrims in New 
York on Monday, and in reply to the toast of his health, 
proposed by Mr. Choate, made a brief and sensible speech. 
Having recently returned from Australia, he was able to bear 
witness to the excellent impression created by the visit of the 
American fleet, which not only demonstrated the power of the 
American Navy, but brought home to Australasians the kindly 
feelings entertained towards them by the United States. 
Lord Kitchener also paid a generous tribute to the efficiency 
and thoroughness of West Point, which he had visited during 
his stay. The training there given “ makes men of raw lads, 
forms their characters, and instructs their minds.” He had 
recommended the Australian and New Zealand Governments 
to take West Point as their model for the Military Colleges 
they required; but they would have to work by degrees, 
remembering that it had taken a hundred years to bring 
West Point to its present level of efficiency. Lord Kitchener's 
testimony carries weight, for he is frugal of praise, and during 
his stay in New York maintained his reputation for reticence 
by evading all interviewers. 


The final returns in the Australian General Election give 
the Labour Party, led by Mr. Fisher, a majority of thirteen 
in the House of Representatives, and of ten in the Senate. 
The majority in the House will be raised to fifteen if the 
two Independent Liberals—Sir William Lyne and Mr. G. H. 
Wise—vote with the new Government. This striking success 
of the Labour Party was unexpected even by its own 
organisers. When Mr. Deakin appealed tothe country he had 
a Fusionist majority of twelve. Now Labour has a handsome 
independent majority in both Houses, and is in a stronger 
position than any Government since the establishment of the 
Commonwealth. What will it do with its majority ? 


In an interview reported in the Sydney Daily Telegraph, 
and summarised in the Times of last Saturday, Mr. Fisher 
declared that his intention was to “improve social conditions ” 
as far as possible while preserving the existing relation of the 
Commonwealth to the Empire. He desires a fair field for all 
white labour—we trust that this means an end to the suicidal 
policy of checking immigration—and an adequate system of 
defence. We may remind our readers that Australian Labour 
is far in advance of British Labour in its recognition that the 
duties of defence in a democratic country should fall on all, 
and not be shuffled off by those who are able in effect to buy 
the services of others and maintain themselves in a highly 
privileged position of irresponsibility. Mr. Fisher further 
considers borrowing justifiable for the proposed two trans- 
continental railways and for irrigation schemes, but he 
does not consider it justifiable for defence, “which is a 








. *. a 
function, not an enterprise.” The Labour snecess further 


means a progressive Federal Land-tax. The papers of 
Thursday made known the result of the two questions put to 
the people by Referendum. Mr. Deakin’s proposal to embod 
the financial agreement in the Constitution without a rom 
limit was rejected. In other words, the people believe in the 
assertion of Federal authority as against what Americans 
would call “States Rights.” In this we are sure they are 
right. As to the other question, the people affirmed the 
proposal that the States’ Debts should be taken over by the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Fisher is not an extremist, and we look 
to his period of power with almost as much optimism ag 
curiosity. 


In the House of Commons on Monday night Mr. O’Brien 
gave a detailed description of his negotiations with Mr. Lloyd 
George. He declared that at one of the interviews “he had 
read the letter to him precisely as he had read it at Cork.” 
It was in reality Mr. Redmond who had been guilty of a breach 
of confidence; but “the master of seventy votes was also the 
master of the Liberals.” Mr. Lloyd George replied in detail 
to Mr. O’Brien’s charges, saying that he had no recollection 
of the letter being read to him. He dwelt chiefly, however, 
upon the importance to a Minister of private interviews with 
members of all parties, and upon the importance of these 
interviews remaining confidential. “I have met gentlemen 
who were not Members of this House at those private inter. 
views,—hotel-keepers, tobacconists, cabdrivers, publicang; 
but I have never been given away except on this occasion,” 
We cannot compliment the Chancellor of the Exchequer ona 
very happy use of language. “Given away” suggests, we 
should have thought, transactions of a nature which he and 
bis colleagues are at pains to deny have ever taken place, 


Mr. .Healy in an extremely amusing speech denied that 
there was any bargain between Mr. Redimond and Mr, 
Asquith. “The Prime Minister sized up the hon. Member 
for Waterford at his proper worth and measured him as a 
man without an ounce of political backbone.” Mr. O’Brien’s 
only crime had been to say to Mr. Redmond: “ Well, if you 
have all those concessions, where are they?” Mr. Healy 
ridiculed the campaign against the veto, and declared that at 
the next Election the Liberals were going to the country, 
“not only against the House of Lords, but against the most 
popular man in England, the King.” Ireland would have 
gained from this Parliament, on the one hand, a permanent 
taxation against which every Irishman had protested, and, on 
the other hand, the will-o’-the-wisp of a veto with five hundred 
shadowy Peers. “The English Government were getting the 
oyster, and the Irish people were getting the shell.” 


On Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a full 
statement on the financial situation, the upshot of which was 
that though the finances of the country had been thrown into 
confusion for four months, though there had been depression, 
and though more than £3,000,000 had been paid in the 
reduction of Debt out of the revenue of the year, the 
Treasury was left with a balance of £2,900,000. As we have 
pointed out elsewhere, this figure is only reached by raiding 
the Sinking Fund of some £2,700,000 in addition to the 
money proposed to be abstracted last autumn. In reality, 
therefore, the surplus is under half-a-million. We agree, 
however, with Mr. Lloyd George in saying that probably no 
other country could have achieved the same result in similar 
circumstances. The general coincidence of the results with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s original estimates is remarkable, but this 
happy issue owes a good deal to luck, as some items amount 
to much less than was estimated, and some to much more, 
The unexpected profits and losses roughly balance one 
another. 


In Customs and Excise there is an apparent deficiency of 
£5,500,000, which Mr. Lloyd George said is due to the failure 
to collect the additional License-duties for liquor and motor- 
ears. The drop in the receipts from Spirit-duties was 
£2,800,000, and in those from tea £131,000. He was inclined 
to think that the decrease in the consumption of spirits was 
as much as 22 per cent. As regards Death-duties, his 
estimate had been £21,450,000, and the receipts were 
£21,766,000. As there were also arrears of £1,380,000, the 
estimate would be exceeded by £1,696,000, Under the bead 
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een 
of stamps, the rejection of the Budget had caused a loss of 
£600,000. The loss of Income-tax owing to the rejection of 
the Budget might be about £350,000. He hoped that the 
arrears of revenue would be collected before the Treasury 
porrowings became due. Finally, he dwelt on the fact that 
the balance of £2,900,000 which he foresees would have been 
£4,200,000 but for the action of the Lords. We have dealt 
with the financial problem elsewhere, and will only say here 
that the financial prospects for 1910-11 are dark and pre- 
carious. It will probably be necessary to raise another eight 
or ten millions of new taxes. On Wednesday night the 
Financial Resolutions were passed through Committee in the 
House of Commons by majorities varying between 83 and 86. 
The Finance Bill was then read for the first time. 


The House of Commons on Thursday was occupied with 
a fierce and bitter debate on the revelations of Sir Robert 
Anderson. We cannot make any attempt here to go into 
the merits of the case, but we desire to say with all the 
emphasis at our command that the revelations by officials, in 
which they make use of knowledge obtained by them in the 
course of State service, is to be deprecated in the strongest 
possible way. We can find no excuse for Sir Robert Ander- 
gon’s action. The statements made in Blackwood’s Magazine 
were not used to defend himself from unjust attack, but were 
purely gratuitous gossiping. It is clear, however, that half- 
revelations are specially objectionable, and therefore it is 
better that now the story should be told in full. That, we 
judge from his letter in Friday’s Times, is the intention of 
Sir Robert Anderson. We must add that Sir Robert Ander- 
son has done the cause of the Union anything but good 
service by his action. He has conveyed an impression, which 
we are certain was not the case, that the Government of the 
day were engaged in a dishonourable conspiracy to entrap the 
Nationalist Members, and show them guilty of offences in 
which they had no part. 


One other ugly fact is to be noticed. On Thursday night the 
Irish Members claimed the right to silence a Member of the 
House of Commons who said things which they disliked, and 
succeeded in so silencing him after the manner in which the 
extremists during the French Revolution were accustomed to 
silence those whose speeches they disliked. Nationalist 
domination in this Parliament would thus seem to be complete 
Tn effect, the Closure was used, not because the House had 
come to the determination that a point had been sufficiently 
debated, but because the Irish Members had determined to 
withdraw the right of free speech from an individual in 
Parliament. We can imagine no precedent more fraught 
with evil consequences. 





In the Lords on Wednesday it was arranged that Lord 
Rosebery’s Resolutions should be the first business taken by 
the House of Lords after the Recess. The Government Resolu- 
tions will be considered immediately after Lord Rosebery’s,— 
probably, that is, in the first days of June. Much to the 
annoyance of the Liberals, who would like to see the Lords 
take up an obstructive and obscurantist attitude on the subject 
of reform, it is clear that the bulk of the Peers are fully 
prepared to place the Upper House on a reformed basis. 


The situation in Persia was the subject of a short debate 
in the House of Lords on Wednesday. Lord Lamington, who 
introduced the question by asking for information as to the 
progress of the loan negotiations, contended that the preamble 
of the Anglo-Russian Agreement to the effect that the 
two Governments would respect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Persia had not been carried out. He con- 
sidered that the conditions imposed in regard to the loan 
were too onerous for any self-respecting country, and 
that Persia was not allowed a free hand in her own 
regeneration. Lord Lamington condemned the action of 
the British Government as pusillanimous and calculated to 
impair our prestige with Moliammedans, and maintained that 
Wwe could not blame Persia if she looked elsewhere for support. 
Lord Crewe, while admitting Lord Lamington’s competence 
to deal with the subject, maintained that his speech had 
travelled far beyond the scope of his question. He had, in 
fact, impugned the entire policy of the Government in 
Persia. Lord Crewe confined himself, accordingly, to an 
assurance that the Government were inspired by intense 








feelings of goodwill towards the Persian Government and 
nation. After Lord Lansdowne had expressed approval of 
Lord Crewe’s reticence, the subject dropped. We do not 
believe that Russia is acting in bad faith, and we hold it most 
important to maintain in the spirit and in the letter our 
understanding with her. 


We regret to record the death of Mark Twain, which took 
place at Redding, Connecticut, on Thursday evening. In him 
the world loses a great deal more than a humorist. He was 
that in avery high and original degree, but he was also a 
great humanist. Though not a man of learning, he had in him 
the spirit of letters. His were essentially “lips that uttered 
nothing base.” The mass of his literary work was very great, 
but he never wrote a line that he had cause to be ashamed of. 
Not only was his gift of comedy and satire never used to 
demoralise, but he never employed it for base or personal 
ends,—to hunt down a rival or to disparage a private enemy, 
or, again, to praise or flatter the unworthy. Every speaker of 
the English tongue has a right to be proud of him. His 
good temper and good heart were shown to the very end. 
There was something delightfully characteristic in his last 
joke made only a few days ago. When the illness from 
which he died began, he told an inquiring reporter that, 
though his condition was not good, it was not such as to be 
“exciting to an undertaker.” 


The Gladstone League Committee have sent us a description 
of five cases which, after careful inquiry and investigation, 
they allege to be cases of political intimidation. They have 
made in these cases “ grants to the victims.” In our opinion, 
those who direct the Gladstone League have no right as good 
citizens to stop here. If they really believe that they have 
found cases of political intimidation, they are under an 
imperative duty to prosecute and do their best to bring the 
authors of such intimidation to justice. We have dealt with 
the matter so fully in our correspondence columns already 
that we cannot, in their present congested condition, again 
open them to this subject. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times gives in Thursday's 
paper some idea of how the enormous sum of £60,000,009 
which the Municipal Council is raising is to be spent on the 
improvement of Paris. The Haussmannisation of Paris is to 
be completed. The housebreaker is already at work where 
the Boulevard Haussmann is to cut its way through to the 
Boulevard Montmartre, and thus make a broad thoroughfare 
the whole way from the Bois de Boulogne to Pére la Chaise. 
The region of the Halles is to be improved out of recognition, 
while a new bridge is to be thrown across the Seine. And 
these are only examples. 


Sir Harry Poland has an excellent letter on the dangers 
of a wholesale creation of Peers in last Saturday's Times, 
Lord Lyndhurst in the debate on the Wensleydale Peerage 
case in 1856 had maintained that the Crown might, in strict 
exercise of its prerogative, confer hereditary peerages on a 
troop of Guards, though such an act would be a gross violation 
of the Constitution.—Lord Granville, in referring to this state- 
ment, declared that the proper course would be for Parliament 
to impeach and hang the Minister who suggested it.—But 
Lord Lyndhurst went on to point out that the great barrier 
in the way of an ad hoe creation of Peers—even of twenty 
or thirty—was the hereditary character of the Peerage. 
Furthermore, it was not the duty of the Sovereign to accept 
without question the advice tendered him by a Minister; 
indeed, Lord Grey was convinced that the feeling of the 
country was so sound upon that subject that the Sovereign 
resisting the advice of the Minister in regard to the 
creation of a large number of Peers would, in all cases, 
be supported by the people. Sir Harry Poland also quotes 
the remarks of the Duke of Argyll on the danger of 
unduly increasing the number of Peers. “Adopted for a 
temporary purpose, it would have a permanent effect. ..... 
No Government could allow itself to be overruled by the 
nominees of its predecessor, and therefore cach Government 
would resort to a new creation in order to carry its 
measures.” 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


W: do not think that the Prime Minister did any 
service to his country, to his party, or to his 
Administration by the way in which he introduced the 
King into the Constitutional controversy. No doubt he 
only did so against his will and under dire pressure. The 
spirit in which he would have liked to handle the subject 
was shown by his perfectly correct and sensible speech on 
the Address, and not by the speech of Thursday week,— 
the speech in which he was compelled to parade himself 
before the country in green chains. At the same time, we 
do not wish to exaggerate Mr. Asquith’s action in this par- 
ticular, nor have we anything but condemnation for those 
who would take advantage of his plunge and for party 
purposes splash in after him with jeers and outcries which 
only aggravate the original offence. Here, indeed, the 
reflection of the pseudo-Crabbe of the “ Rejected 
Addresses” is worth remembering :— 
“ He who in quest of silence, silence hoots, 
Is apt to cause the hubbub he imputes.” 





We have no intention of increasing the hubbub, but we 
feel that it may be useful, and can certainly do no harm, 
if we discuss quietly and in vacuo the position of the 
King, and the various considerations which are likely to 
affect, and ought to affect, his action. The first thing to 
remember in any speculation as to what the King will do in 
the Constitutional crisis with which we are faced is that he 
will act rather as an Institution thanas a man. Every 
tradition of the Royal house during the last seventy years 
in which the King has been trained, or perhaps we should 
say has trained himself, and every instinct, will move him 
in this direction. He will, we should imagine, not so 
much ask himself the question: “What do I person- 
ally think is the right thing to do?” or “ Who has 
blundered and who ought to bear the burden of such 
blunders?” or any such natural and individual question, 
but rather, “ What is the proper function for the British 
Monarchy to perform in the case which has arisen? ” or, 
to put it even more impersonally, “‘ How ought the British 
Constitution to work in the circumstances ?’’ We may begin 
by remarking that these cirewmstances are in a very large 
sense peculiar. In ordinary circumstances the Sovereign 
is accustomed to guide his political action solely by the 
advice of his Ministers. He may no doubt sometimes find 
it expedient to advise his advisers. It is notorious that 
both the late Queen and our present Sovereign have often 
done so with very good results, and have thereby obtained 
the gratitude of those advisers. Here, however, by the very 
nature of the case, a situation has arisen where the King 
cannot divest himself of responsibility for a choice of action 
by accepting the advice of his Ministers. If we could 
suppose the King saying in private to his advisers: “ Tell 
me as loyal friends rather than Ministers what answer I 
ought to give to your oficial advice,” how would they 
reply? They would, we cannot help thinking, be obliged 
as men of honour in that case to say that an occasion had 
arisen where the Sovereign must act on his own responsi- 
bility,—they could not be expected to be judges in their own 
cause. Within the known, accustomed, and prescribed limits 
of the Constitution the King is clear of all responsibility in 
accepting the advice of his Ministers as long as they remain 
his Ministers,—that is, as long as they have the confidence 
of the House of Commons. When, however, it is a question 
of altering the Constitution by revolutionary action (we do 
not call it revolutionary in order to beg the question, but 
merely to describe its abnormal nature), the Sovereign, 
as Grand Chairman of the Nation, is bound, however 
reluctantly, for once to act on his own initiative. It is in 
essence a case of procedure with which he has to deal, 
and that it is necessarily the Chairman’s function to 
decide. 

We come, then, back to the question: How will the 
King act in the circumstances which Mr. Asquith tells us 
are going to arise if and when the Lords reject the Veto 
Resolutions? What will be the considerations that ought 
to move him when he asks himself the question: “ How 
ought the British Sovereign to act?” Ifwe may borrow 
an analogy from the House of Commons, the King will find 
himself very much in the position in which the Speaker 
finds himself when he has to decide at some very heated 








trae, 
moment whether or not to grant the Closure at the demand 
of the Ministry of the day. In these difficult circumstance 
the Speaker banishes from his mind any feeling that he 
may have as to the past actions either of the Government 
or of the Opposition. He may be annoyed at the bad 
tactics of the Opposition, and think that they have 
nobody but themselves to thank for the Government 
having determined to ask for an imperative use of 
the Closure; or, again, he may hold that the Govern. 
ment have played their cards badly, and have raised 
unnecessary obstacles by irritating the Opposition. When 
however, he is face to face with the practical question : 
“ Ought I to grant the Closure to-night or not ?” what he 
has to consider is whether, first, he is acting in the spirit 
of the Procedure Rules—that is, of the Constitution of 
the House of Commons—and next, and this is even more 
important, whether he will be backed up by the genera] 
opinion of the House, which, remember, means something 
more than a mere mechanical balance of votes on a 
particular occasion. He has to interpret the spirit of the 
House in the best interests of the House. This does not 
of course mean that he may have to take the line of with. 
standing even the overwhelming wishes of the House. Ip 
so clear a case as that he would naturally obey. What he 
has to avoid is an irrevocable step, unless it is clear that 
his action will be fully endorsed by those from whom he 
derives his powers. This is the attitude of mind with 
which the King will approach the subject if he determines 
to act, as we believe he will act, as an Institution rather 
than as an individual. The mediaeval lawyers described 
the King as a “ corporation sole,” and drew fine distinctions 
between actions taken in respect of his body natural and of 
his body corporate. If we are right, the King will act in 
respect of his body corporate. 

The consideration which must dominate the King in his 
action as an Institution is the question: ‘“ What is the 
will of the nation?” The King, it is hardly necessary to 
point out, will no more claim here than he does on any 
other occasion to overrule the settled will of the nation. 
In the last resort he would say as frankly as any other 
member of the community: ‘“‘ The will of the people must 
prevail.” That for King, Peers, and Commons alike is the 
ultimate sovereignty,—the fate behind the fates. But, we 
may imagine the King proceeding, the need of bowing 
to the ultimate will of the people must not make the 
Sovereign yield to every gust of opinion that is dubbed or 
dubs itself the will of the people. A tremendous respon- 
sibility is placed upon the King as Grand Chairman of 
the Nation in interpreting and carrying out the will of the 
people, and he would be guilty of a terrible dereliction of 
trust if he were to act either in anger, in panic, or even in 
haste. When the will of the people is clearly ascertained 
his course is easy. There is then, indeed, only one course 
open. But he must make sure. It must never be possible 
for any one to say of the King that he misunderstood the 
wishes of his people and in the hubbub of cries failed to 
catch their authentic voice,—that voice which it is his 
special function to understand and to interpret. 

Granted that the King is going to determine his ultimate 
action by the will of the people, we may consider how he 
would be likely to deal with the specific question of the 
creation of Peers. Would not he be bound to say: ‘I can 
only pledge myself to the general proposition that I shall 
use the powers entrusted to me by the Constitution to 
enable the will of the people to prevail after I have heard 
the voice of the people pronounced in unmistakable accents’? 
This would mean, no doubt, that if a direct appeal were 
made to the people as to whether the proposed revolution 
in the Constitution were to take place, and the people 
answered unmistakably in the affirmative, the King would 
accept advice to give effect to such expression of their will, 
The King, however, as it seems to us, is precluded by the 
spirit of the Constitution from binding himself by any more 
specific pledges, or from giving any assurances that the 
Sovereign will act in what we may term a mechanical 
and automatic way after the next General Election. When 
the people have been consulted, and the General Election 
has taken place, it will be his business, and a most difficult 
and responsible business, to interpret and carry out the 
decision that has been reached. To ask the King to go 
further than that, and to tie his hands as to action to be 
taken in circumstances which by their nature cannot be 
foreseen, appears to us utterly unjustifiable. If at a 
General Election a strong wave of opinion adverse to the 
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Lords were to sweep over the country, the King’s task in 


determining his action as an Institution would be com- 
aratively easy. Again, it would be easy supposing the 
aah Government lost heavily at the elections, and, 
taking the country as a whole, there were a marked change 
in the aggregate of votes. The difficulty, of course, arises 
in a case where neither side has obviously prevailed. Here 
the King, as we have said, must act as an independent 
interpreter of the national will. But that extraordinarily 
dificult and delicate act of interpretation would be 
yendered nugatory were the King to pledge himself in 
aivance. He cannot do so because neither he nor anybody 
else knows the circumstances. You cannot say exactly how 
you Will negotiate an unknown and very difficult fence this 
day three months. You can only say that you will ride as 
straight and as cleverly as you know how. For example, 
we can imagine circumstances where a general agreement 
might rapidly arise that the only reasonable plan would 
be to submit the Bill for altering the present functions 
of the Lords to a direct vote of the people. If that 
should turn out to be the general wish of a new 
House of Commons, which is by no means an impossi- 
bility—unless we are mistaken, a great deal will be 
heard of the Referendum at the next General Election— 
the King would be in a very false position if he had 
beforehand pledged himself to create four hundred Peers 
provided that the Liberal Party and their allies had a 
majority on the Address in the next Parliament. Again, 
it is quite conceivable that even though the Liberals and 
their allies obtained a majority, more than half the House 
might be of opinion that the power of delay which it is 
proposed to substitute for the power of reference now 
possessed by the Peers ought to be applied in fairness to 
a revolution in the Constitution, after the plan which in 
the future is to be applied to all legislation, great and small. 
In such a case the King would stultify the function of the 
Sovereign were he to give a premature pledge as to imme- 
diate action. In a word, it seems to us that the King, 
whatever may be his personal feelings—and remember 
those personal feelings are quite as likely to be feelings 
of annoyance with the Peers as feelings of annoyance with 
his Ministers—will be bound to adopt the attitude of 
“IT must wait and see.” 
Before we leave the subject of the function of the 
Monarchy in the present crisis we should like to point 
out that it is just possible that the King may be able in 
existing circumstances to suggest a compromise which may 
prove beneficial and acceptable to the majority of the House 
of Commons. Though every one thinks a Dissolution is 
inevitable, both sides detest an immediate Dissolution, 
and this feeling is shared by the more reasonable and 
sensible portion of the community. That being so, might 
it not be possible for a compromise to take place with 
general consent,—a compromise which would avoid an 
immediate appeal to the electorate? Let us assume that 
when the Lords have rejected the Resolutions Mr. Asquith 
advises the King to create four hundred Peers, or whatever 
is the number required to pass them. In that case, might 
not the King very well say as a preliminary that he 
could not take the responsibility of accepting advice 
which would have the effect of rushing through a 
tremendous Constitutional change ? The Resolutions them- 
selves, and the arguments which have been used to 
enforce them, admit in the plainest possible way the need 
of the power of delay in important legislation, and confide 
that power to the Upper House. But no case so much 
requiring delay as the present case is ever likely to arise. 
How, then, can the King accept advice for exceptionally 
rapid action? The Resolutions insist that the proper plan 
18 to introduce the Bill into the House of Commons, pass 
it, and send it to the House of Lords in three successive 
Sessions with a total interval of at least two years. If 
when that process has been carried out the King receives 
advice to create Peers, his Ministers would clearly be in a far 
stronger position. No doubt even in those circumstances an 
appeal to the country would be necessary ; but if a period 
of delay and full consideration had been accorded to the 
Peers, and if then the country returned a verdict in 
favour of the Bill, the case for the use of the prerogative 
Would be fully established. That this would be a reason- 
able course of procedure we cannot doubt. Further, we 
believe that it would commend itself to a very large part 
of the Liberal Party. If, however, Liberal critics speak 
frankly, we shall, 


we fear, be told that, though good 





enough in the abstract, it cannot be adopted. And for 
this reason. Mr. Redmond would not agree to it. The 
Ministry, therefore, could not survive during the period of 
delay accorded to the Lords. But is this a true diagnosis 
of the case? Is it certain that Mr. Redmond is so very 
eager for an election? In any case, it seems not a little 
unfortunate that a line of procedure so reasonable, 
so Constitutional, and so much in accordance with the 
Government's own policy as that which we have sketched 
should be denied the country merely because of party 
exigencies. The nation is very tolerant, but we can hardly 
believe that it will prove so tolerant as to accept the notion 
that a great revolution must be accomplished in haste 
and muddle, and with the added inconvenience of dragging 
the Sovereign into the political arena, merely because Mr. 
Redmond says that it must be so, and that no other plan 
seems good to him. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S LETTER. 


N Saturday last Lord Rosebery published in the Times 
a memorable letter on the Constitutional issue in 
which he pointed out the extreme danger of going to the 
country on a mixed issue, when the Constitutional issue 
ought to be the essential consideration for the electors. 
In order that we may as far as possible obtain the opinion 
of the country on the issue whether we are in the future to 
be governed by a single Chamber, Lord Rosebery asks the 
Unionist leaders “to drop for the coming Election the 
Tariff issue and concentrate on the Constitution.” We 
need hardly say that our personal sympathies are with 
Lord Rosebery on this point. That ought to be the 
sure way of defeating the present Government and their 
revolutionary schemes, and of giving the Unionist and 
Constitutional Party its full rights. Yet in spite of these 
considerations we regret to say that Lord Rosebery’s 
proposal must be regarded as a counsel of perfection. As 
practical politicians we are obliged to admit, not only that 
the Unionist leaders will not, but that they cannot, listen 
to his appeal. That is a very unpleasant fact, but it is 
one which we have got to face. We believe that many of 
the most convinced and thoroughgoing of the Tariff 
Reform leaders at heart agree with Lord Rosebery, and 
would, if they possibly could, carry out his policy. 
Unfortunately matters have got far beyond their control. 
If the leaders were to announce that the next Election 
must be fought by the Unionists solely on the Constitutional 
issue, and that nothing must be done to bring about the 
triumph of Tariff Reform in the next Parliament, their 
orders would be ignored or disobeyed, or, worse still, there 
would be a split in the party which would render defeat 
inevitable. ‘That is certainly the opinion of most Tariff 
Reformers, and we see no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
their statements. The fact is—a fact foreseen by the 
more long-headed Unionists from the beginning—Mr. 
Chamberlain and his followers have made the Tariff 
Reform pace so hot that the rank-and-file of the party on 
this issue is completely out of hand. The leaders have 
been for the last five years doing everything in their power 
to flog the Unionist horse into a state of excitement, and 
they have succeeded only too well. He is now out of their 
control, and nothing will stop him but a river. Possibly 
when he gets there he will be held by the deep boggy 
ground on the near bank. It is our belief that he will be 
so held, but he will not now be pulled up by his rider. 
In these circumstances, those who, like us, realise that the 
essential thing is to secure the stability of our political 
institutions must make the best of a bad job. Tariff 
Reform will, as Lord Rosebery points out, force us to fight 
at a disadvantage, but since it is impossible to get rid of 
that disadvantage it is no use to waste further words about 
it. When we say this we do not mean that Lord Rosebery 
was wrong to make his protest. On the contrary, we think 
he was right, but we venture to say that the fact that it 
cannot be effective will not make either him, or the large 
body of moderate men who agree with him, in the very 
least degree less vigorous in their opposition to the present 
Government, and therefore for the time less determined and 
less sincere in their support of Unionist candidates. 

In this context we must not forget to mention that Mr. 
Balfour in a letter dated April 13th makes on behalf of 
himself and his colleagues a very great concession to those 
who have always pointed out the madness of approaching 
the democracy with proposals for taxes on the principal 
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food of the people. Mr. Balfour declares in the plainest 
terms that wheat grown within the limits of the Empire 
must in the future be imported free, and must not be 
subject even to a small preferential duty, as was the original 
Tariff Reform proposal. We may note that this goes a 
great deal further in the direction of “the free-food 
policy ”—that is, of freeing the essential part of the human 
dietary from taxation—than may appear at first sight. 
We can hardly doubt that meat, which now comes so largely 
from the Colonies, will also be placed upon the Imperial 
free-list. Butif the staple foods of the people are not to be 
subject to taxation when grown within the Empire, they will, 
we believe, remain free altogether. Practical men must 
see that if we were to insist on differentiating our taxation 
against American and Argentine wheat and beef and 
mutton—the United States, though it is not now our main 
source of wheat supply, stiil sends us a certain amount— 
America would retaliate by imposing upon our manufac- 
tures her maximum and almost prohibitive tariff, while 
the statesmen of Buenos Avres would be likely to show a 
similar spirit of retaliation. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, our business men, whether Tariff Reformers or not, 
would hesitate to plunge into a commercial war of this 
kind. 

Mr. Balfour has in fact, and, we are glad to say, with 
the full approval of the Tariff Reformers, gone a very 
considerable way in the direction of the free-food policy. 
The effects of Mr. Balfour’s words are not, however, a 
matter to be argued on the present occasion. All we want 
to do is to point out that we must as practical men 
recognise the fact that we have obtained the maximum of 
concession, and that the duty of Unionist Free-traders, and 
Free-trade defenders of the Constitution generally, is not 
to press just now for further concessions, but to join 
loyally and earnestly in the work of defeating the present 
Government. 





A PLEA FOR THE REFERENDUM. 
av the preceding article we have dealt with the impos- 
sibility of getting in practice that concentration 
on the Constitutional issue which in theory we ought to 
obtain. We desire now to discuss another matter, in 
which no complications in regard to Tariff Reform 
are involved. In our opinion, one of the very best 
ways, perhaps the very best way, in which the issue 
ean be made clear would be for the Unionist leaders 
to place frankly before the country the advantages of 
the Referendum. We fully admit that there is a great 
danger in a leader going beyond the wishes of his 
party, but we hold that if Mr. Balfour were now 
to make the Referendum part of the issue at the 
next General Election, and were to tell the country 
that if a Unionist majority were returned to power 
they would make it their business to give the people 
an effective right of veto over important legislation by 
means of a poll of the people, he would be surprised at 
the amount of new support which the Unionists would 
obtain. As we have shown on several occasions in these 
columns, the people of this country, whenever deeply moved, 
have desired an effective popular control over their repre- 
sentatives. Some form of Referendum on vital matters 
was the passionate demand of the democracy during the 
tyranny of the Long Parliament,—that example of single- 
Chamber government which became so abhorrent to the 
people that they preferred even a military despotism. 
It appears to us that the proper way to introduce the 
Referendum into this country is to use it as a means 
for settling disputes which cannot otherwise be settled 
between the two Houses of Parliament. One of the great 
arguments for employing the Referendum for this purpose 
is that we have already adopted it, though almost uncon- 
sciously, or at any rate in a crude and unsatisfactory form. 
Mr. Balfour is perfectly right in saying that there are no 
deadlocks in the Constitution, because when a deadlock 
comes we get over it by a General Election. A General 
Election, however, is necessarily a somewhat confused and 
clumsy way of ascertaining the will of the people. It not 
only leads to a wasteful disturbance of the administrative 
machine, but also the instrument is one which occasionally 
works very imperfectly. The will of the people expressed 
at the polls is apt when it is interpreted at Westminster 
to change its complexion. To establish the Referendum, 
then, as a method of settling disputes between the two 
Houses of the Legislature would in reality be nothing more 








rare, 
than to systematise and make scientific a development of 
the Constitution which has already taken place. What 
we may term the physical obstacles to the Referendun 
present no difficulties. Parliament has already = 
scribed the Referendum for the settlement of “difter. 
ences between the two Australian Houses in regard to 
amendments of the Constitution of the Commonwealth, 
All that would be necessary in the case of a fundamental 
disagreement over a Bill would be for either House of 
Parliament to add a Referendum clause stating that the 
Act should not come into operation until the will of the 
people had been expressed thereon at a poll to be held on a 
day to be fixed by the Crown within a month of the Bil] 
receiving the Royal assent. The method by which polls 
would be taken has often been set forth in these columns 
It was also sketched in a useful Report made last July by 
the Referendum Committee of the British Constitution 
Association, a Committee of which Professor Dicey wag q 
member. From that Report we may quote the following 
section :— 

“In the case where a poll of the people had been determined 

upon writs would be issued to the returning officer in each con. 
stituency requiring him to hold on a day named a poll as to 
whether an Act entitled ‘An Act for, &c.’ should or should not 
come into operation, the poll to be held under the Ballot and 
Corrupt Practices Acts and other Acts governing Parliamentary 
elections. At the said poll all persons on the Parliamentary 
register would be entitled to vote. The returning officer would 
be required to return the result of the said poll on a day named, 
Provision could easily be made that the revising barristers should 
appoint two persons in each constituency to act as scrutineers and 
to supervise the polling. The said revising barristers would act 
judicially, and would, in effect, name one person to represent those 
known to be in favour of the Act coming into operation, and the 
other to represent those known to be opposed to it coming into 
operation. The cost of the poll would naturally be borne by the 
Treasury.” 
The Report goes on to deal with the assertion often made 
—it is made, for example, in our correspondence columns 
this week—that a Referendum of the kind proposed would 
only operate when the Liberals were in power :— 


“It should be mentioned that a proposal of this kind is often 

met by the objection that though fair in theory, it would work 
unjustly, since it would in practice mean that the Referendum 
would only be put into operation by the party which possesses a 
permanent majority in the House of Lords. That House, by dis- 
agreeing with the Commons when there was a Liberal majority in 
the Commons, would constantly require Liberal proposals to be 
submitted to the decision of the people. On the other hand, the 
House of Lords would never disagree with legislation proposed 
by a Unionist majority in the House of Commons. Therefore a 
poll of the people would never be taken on Unionist legislation, 
though in fact such legislation might be contrary to the will of 
the electors. Two ways of meeting this objection have been 
suggested. One is that if a certain quorum of the electors should 
petition that an Act should be referred to a poll of the people 
before it came into operation, such poll of the people should take 
place. The other is that a reference to the people should always 
take place when not less than one-third of all the Members of 
either House of Parliament should petition that an Act be referred 
to the people before it came into operation. Your Committee, as 
a Committee, do not propose to make any recommendation on the 
points raised by these two proposals, though they realise that the 
matter is one of no small importance, and that one of these methods 
of meeting the objections made by the politicians of the Liberal 
Party, or some proposal of a similar kind, will ultimately have to 
be adopted.” 
In our opinion, the second of these proposals is by far the 
more practical. If one-third of the Members of the House 
of Commons had a right to insist on an Act being referred 
to the people, that one-third minority would act as a very 
effective revising power over Unionist legislation to which 
the Upper House might prove too kind. Finally, the 
Report in Paragraph 9 gives a sample ballot-paper :— 


” 





Reference of an Act entitled “An Act to « « « 


Batuot-Parer. 





Is it your wish that an Act entitled “An 
Act to, &c.,” shall come into operation on 
the day of »19 «=P , 

If it is, place a cross under the word “ Yes.” 
If not, under the word “ No”... ove 





—— 








The Report, we may add, may be obtained, price 14., from 
the secretary of the British Constitution Association, 
23 Charing ‘Mend S.W. 

We may point out that one advantage of the reference 
of important Acts to the people would be that, once ~ 
Act was accepted by the people, it could not be amende: 
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or repealed without the amending or repealing Act 
also being referred to them. By this means we 
should get rid of one of the present Constitutional 
anachronisms under which the laws which most funda- 
mentally affect our rights and liberties are exposed to the 
whims and wanton vagaries of a chance majority in the 
House of Commons. Surely the Referendum is worth 
fighting for by the Unionist and Constitutional Party. It 
is thoroughly democratic measure, and is 80 understood 
py the people of this country. Its adoption, then, by the 
Unionist Party would go far to convince the nation of a 
jact which the opponents of the Unionists are perpetually 
endeavouring to conceal,—namely, that the Unionists are 
quite as ready as their rivals to bow to the will of the 

le. In trcth, if the Unionists had the courage to 
ropose the Referendum as a solution of disputes between 
the two Houses, we do not see how it would be possible for 
the Liberals to fight that measure. To do so would be to 
admit openly that they are Jacobins rather than democrats. 

It is sometimes said that the Tariff Reformers cannot 
be expected to agree to the Referendum because it might 
endanger the success of the policy for which they have 
fought so long. Though we admit that we may be 
regarded as suspect witnesses here, we do not believe that 
the more long-headed of the Tariff Reformers will take this 
objection seriously. They know perfectly well, and have 
admitted again and again, that they cannot hope to carry 
Tariff Reform until they have converted a large majority 
of the people of this country. When they have converted 
‘them, and have obtained also the large majority which will 
be necessary to get a Preferential and Protective tariff 
through the House of Commons, they will have no difficulty 
in also getting assent to it at a Referendum,—provided 
that such a Referendum were, as it could be under our 
scheme, demanded by their opponents. We may point out, 
however, that as a matter of fact a Free-trade minority 
in the House of Commons would never be likely to demand 
a Referendum on a tariff, and for this very plain and 
sufficient reason. As we have shown above, no measure 
which had been referred to and accepted by the people 
could in the future be altered or repealed without another 
reference. Now a Free-trade minority in the House of 
Commons would be sure to argue, and would in our 
opinion be right in arguing, that the country would very 
soon be dissatisfied with the working of a Preferential and 
Protective tariff, even if it adopted it in a moment of 
enthusiasm. They would therefore be most anxious to 
avoid the risk of the tariff being riveted on their backs 
by a reference to the people. They would much prefer 
that the tariff should remain open to repeal or amendment 
by a new House of Commons. It is most unlikely, then, 
that they would insist on a tariff being made the subject 
of the Referendum. 

Without question the adoption of the Referendum as a 
leading issue at the next General Election is the path of 
wisdom for the Unionist Party. They have got to con- 
vince the country that there is no truth in the accusations 
of the Liberals that they do not trust the people and wish 
to prevent the will of the democracy from prevailing. The 
advocacy of the Referendum by the Unionists will at once 
unmask the hollowness of these accusations, and will 
prove that it is the Liberals in their latest phase who do 
not trust the people, and who are not willing that their 
wishes should prevail.* 





THE TRAINING OF BRITISH OFFICIALS FOR 
INDIA. 


(Puree could hardly be a matter in which it is more 
. Important to act with wisdom and care than the 
training of British officials for India. We wish, therefore, 
to draw very special attention to the able and important 
letter which we publish elsewhere from Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller. It may not be true, as is often said, that 
British officials are losing touch with the people of 
India, but at all events the difficulties which the most 
earnest officials experience in “ maintaining contact” are 
greater to-day than they were in the last generation. The 
means of transport between India and Great Britain have 
been so vastly accelerated and improved that the British 
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ef Tendum contributed by Professor Dicey to the current number of the 
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official is tempted to think of India rather as a workshop 
from which it is natural to escape at regular intervals than 
as his adopted country where he has cast in his lot with 
the Indian people for better or for worse. Of course it 
is only right, and in most ways it is positively desirable, 
that the British official should return to his own country 
as often, within reason, as he can, for in Great Britain 
are to be found the sources of his inspiration, and perhaps 
his children live here, either for their education or their 
health. At the same time, the fact remains that the 
British official does not spend such long unbroken periods 
as formerly among the people he rules, and even when he 
is on short leave in India the expansion of European 
society gives him many more opportunities than his pre- 
decessors had of disengaging himself from a purely Indian 
atmosphere. Again, it is conceivable that the romance of 
administering the affairs of the mysterious peoples of India 
tends to lose its bloom as time passes, especially when a 
considerable part of the native population, instead of 
looking up to Government with an ingenuous loyalty and 
fidelity, have adopted an exasperating air of hostile and 
dangerous criticism. Their attitude makes understanding 
and sympathy indeed more difficult, but it does not make 
them less necessary. Sympathy depends upon knowledge. 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller's wise letter is simply a suggestion 
for increasing knowledge. 

When Matthew Arnold's brother, William Delafield 
Arnold, was Inspector of Education in the Punjab, he 
used to write continually on the need of more serious and 
methodical knowledge of the Indian people. His novel, 
which was intended to create in the mind of the young 
British officer in India a greater consideration for Indian 
susceptibilities, customs, and habits of thought, had, we 
suspect, little effect, partly because it was not an easy 
novel to read. We remember reading some letters on the 
same subject written to the Times by the late Sir William 
Russell just after the Mutiny. He used to wonder what 
the Hindu servant of inscrutable countenance was thinking 
of the rollicking behaviour of the light-hearted subaltern, 
and to reflect on the want of imagination which prevented 
the subaltern from ever admitting such a speculation to 
his mind. We remember, again, in one of Lord Morley’s 
Indian speeches a reference to the manner in which Henry 
Lawrence used to insist upon the need of understanding 
the native’s point of view, and to the saying that no one 
ever rose from Henry Lawrence's table without thinking 
more kindly of the natives. These allusions are enough 
to show that the matter we are considering is by no means 
new, and yet in some ways we have consented to retro- 
gression instead of to progress. The East India Company 
maintained special Colleges for the instruction of its civil 
and military cadets, and it is doubtful whether the 
courses at the Universities now required of members of 
the Covenanted Service are an improvement in principle. 
But outside the Covenanted Service things are much 
worse. As Sir Bampfylde Fuller says, officers of the 
Forest Department land in India in absolute ignorance of 
any Indian language ; those appointed to the Educational 
and Police Services are sent out without any training 
whatever. We are well aware of the argument that every- 
thing these young officials have to learn is much better 
learnt in the routine of their labours than it would be in a 
Training College. But we cannot accept seriously the 
belief that an official who has received no sort of instruction 
in the habits and sentiments of the natives can command 
their respect. Sir Bampfylde Fuller considers that to 
allow an official to inspect vernacular schools when he is 
himself still learning the vernacular is almost to insult 
Indian intelligence. We agree heartily with his conclusion 
that if the establishment of a suitable Training College in 
India would “materially increase the sympathy and 
influence of officers with the people,” the cost of such a 
College ought not to be allowed to stand in the way. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller does not refer to the opinions of 
Lord Wellesiey on the training of British officials, but 
they are very apt to the present situation. If there was 
cogency in what Lord Wellesley said in 1800, there is 
infinitely more in these difficult days. In a very fine 
despatch written on July 10th, 1800, in which he advocated 
exactly what Sir Bampfylde Fuller is advocating now—a 
special Training College in India—he said :— 

“The Civil servants of the English East India Company, there- 
fore, can no longer be considered as the agents of a commercial 
concern, They are, in fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful 
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Sovereign ; they must now be viewed in that capacity, with refer- 
ence, not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. They 
are required te discharge the functions of Magistrates, Judges, 
Ambassadors, and Governors of provinces, in all the complicated and 
extensive relations of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and 
under peculiar circumstances, which greatly enhance the solemnity 
of every public obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of every 
public charge. Their duties are those of statesmen in every other 
part of the world, with no other characteristic differences than the 
obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, by a foreign Jan- 
guage, by the peculiar usages and laws of India, and by the 
manners of its inhabitants. Their studies, the discipline of their 
education, their habits of life, their manners and morals should, 
therefore, be so ordered and regulated as to establish a just con- 
formity between their personal consideration, and the dignity and 
importance of their public stations, and to maintain a sufficient 
correspondence between their qualifications and their dutics. 
Their education should be founded in a general knowledge of 
those branches of literature and science which form the basis of 
the education of persons destined to similar occupations in 
Europe. To this foundation should be added an intimate 
acquaintance with the history, languages, customs, and manners 
of the people of India, with the Mahommedan and Hindoo codes 
of law and religion, and with the political and commercial 
interests and relations of Great Britain in Asia.” 

In spite of the opposition of the directors, Lord 
Wellesley founded the College he proposed at Fort William 
without waiting for formal sanction, and when an order came 
for its suppression he was able to appeal to its good 
working as a strong argument for its retention. We may 
add that Lord Wellesley advocated the taxing of the Civil 
Service itself for the partial support of an institution from 
which the Service was to benefit so greatly. But Lord 
Wellesley had to yield, and the Fort William College was 
done away with. The seed, however, had been sown, and a 
school for the education of Indian Civil servants was 
founded at Hertford and was afterwards transferred to 
Haileybury. As every one knows, Haileybury was the 
East India Company’s school until appointments to the 
Indian Civil Service were thrown open to competition in 
1853. There was one particularly interesting way in which 
Lord Wellesley tried to set up a reciprocal influence 
between English and Indian minds. He used to insist 
that throughout India Sunday should be observed by all 
the officials of the Company in order that the natives 
might have no excuse for thinking that the English 
were a people without religion. One is reminded by 
Lord Wellesley’s act of the terms in which Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation to India in 1858 was couched. 
She made a deliberate and positive declaration of her 
firm adherence to the Christian faith, holding that the 
people of India, although they could not be gratified by 
a declaration that she shared any of their religious con- 
victions, would at all events respect her the more for the 
knowledge that she was not indifferent to religion. 

We must conclude with a quotation from Lord 
Wellesley’s despatch which is most pertinent to the 
question discussed by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, whether a 
Training College should be in India or in England :-— 

“No establishment formed in England could give a correct 

practical knowledge of the languages, laws, and customs of 
India, of the peculiar habits and genius of the people, of their 
mode of transacting business, and of the characteristic features of 
their vices or virtues. These most essential acquirements would, 
therefore, remain to be attained after the arrival of the student 
in India, at an age when the study of languages is attended with 
additional difficulties, when any prescribed course of study, when 
any systematic discipline, or regular restraint becomes irksome, if 
not intolerable.” 
We are inclined to agree with Lord Wellesley. It may be 
possible to show that the training can be as adequately 
given here, and if it is so shown we shall acquiesce. If it 
cannot, then we should like to see a Training College or 
Colleges established in India. One year at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and a year at an Indian Training College, 
should, in our opinion, be the rule, not merely for the 
Covenanted Service, but for all British administrators. 
In a matter so vital the extra cost—not in any case 
large—should not be an obstacle. 





THE BUDGET REVIVED AND REVISED. 


2a. appears to have been agreeably surprised 
4 by the tigures which Mr. Lloyd George laid before 
the House of Commons on Tuesday when reintroducing 
his Budget for 1909-10. After all the financial chaos 
through which the country has passed, it certainly was 
surprising to be told that the year in question had ended 
with a substantial surplus of nearly £3,000,000. Few 





people seem to have reflected that, for the present at a 
rate, this surplus is entirel ny 

‘ surp ntirely on paper. The money has yet 
to be got in, and all that Mr. Lloyd George was dina 
convey to the House was a series of estimates of th 
amount which would be collected on account of the fete 
due for the past year. Doubtless these estimates are 
reasonably accurate, but we must remember that they are 
only estimates, and this reftection is all the more imperative 
at the present moment in view of the admitted inaccurae 
of the Treasury estimates a year ago. Here again a er 
ficial examination of Mr. Lloyd George’s figures leads to 
the conclusion, which he evidently wished to be drawn, that 
the Treasury estimate had been fully justified. That is 
not the case. The only value of an official estimate ag 
compared with an outside guess is that the former is based 
upon detailed investigation, whereas the latter depends 
upon general impressions. Yet it was exactly in the 
details that the Treasury estimate went wrong. Many of 
the important heads were underestimated, others were 
heavily overestimated, and the accident that the deficiencies 
balance the excesses in no way justifies the officials 
responsible for the original estimates. Having said this 
merely in reply to Mr. Lloyd George’s inferences, we 
hasten to add that we fully recognise the difficulties 
which Treasury officials have to surmount in dealing 
with any large head of revenue, especially, for example, 
with such an item as Death-duties, and therefore we 
in no way blame them because their estimates in the 
aggregate are several millions out. This consideration, 
however, should warn us to be cautious with regard to the 
new estimate now put forward for the sum which still 
remains to be collected for last year. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate is that when the col- 
lections for last year are completed, and the necessary 
deductions have been made for payments due to local 
authorities, he will be able to pay into the Exchequer 
a sum of £29,211,000. The sum which the Exchequer 
has already received is £131,696,000. Therefore if the 
new estimate is realised, the total revenue for the year 
1909-10 will be £160,907,000. The actual expenditure 
in the same year was £157,945,000, thus leaving on paper 
a surplus of £2,962,000. 

Not only does this calculation depend upon estimates that 
have not yet been realised, but it also depends upon the 
assumption that the major portion of the Sinking Fund is 
to be swept away. Mr. Lloyd George took credit to himself 
for having paid off £3,000,000 of Debt last year. That credit 
does not belong to him, but to his predecessors. They left 
the fixed charge for the National Debt at £28,000,000, 
which means a Sinking Fund of about £10,000,000. He 
has in the year just ended reduced that fixed charge 
to £21,758,000, thus wiping no less than £6,242,000 
off the Sinking Fund. Very little stress, we regret to say, 
has been laid on this fact in the House of Commons by 
spokesmen from either side. In the last Parliament the 
Unionists, very unwisely we think, complacently agreed to 
the reduction of the fixed charge, first to £25,000,000, and 
then to £24,500,000. Even more surprising was the 
absence of protest from some member of the Liberal Party. 
When the Liberals came into power in 1906, there was no 
point on which they laid greater stress than on the duty of 
rapidly reducing the National Debt. During Mr. Asquith’s 
reign at the Treasury some efforts were made to discharge 
this duty. The Sinking Fund was temporarily increased, 
though not by a large amount, and the practice of borrow- 
ing on short loans was discontinued, with the result that 
sum of over £40,000,000 was wiped off the Debt in three 
years. That was good as far as it went; but in view of 
their past speeches one would have imagined that the 
Liberals would have recollected that even this reduction of 
the National Debt left the bulk of the War Debt incurred 
between 1899 and 1902 still a burden upon the taxpayers. 
It appears to us that every Liberal was bound by his 
previous protestations to insist that there should be no 
reduction of the Sinking Fund until the whole of the War 
Debt had been wiped off, and the National Debt had been 
brought back to the figure at which it stood on March 31st, 
1899. Even, however, if we take as the basis of com- 

arison Mr. Lloyd George’s reduced fixed charge of 
£24,500,000, it will be seen that the paper surplus of 
1909-10 which he puts at £2,962,000 is reduced to 
£220,000, or, in other words, his accounts only just 
balance after reducing the Sinking Fund by £3,500,000. 
So much for the purely financial aspects of the Budget 
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of 1909-10. With regard to the changes made in that 
measure in response to Irish pressure, Mr. Lloyd George 
appears to have won hands down. ; The so-called con- 
cession to agricultural land consists merely in the 
addition of words which, as far as we are able to make 
out, have no value of any kind whatsoever, and we can 
hardly imagine that the Irish or any other party attach 
importance to them. The purely Irish concession exempting 
‘ndicial tenants under the Land Act of 1881 from the 

crement-duty is again a concession in form rather than 
in substance, for it only declares in precise language what 
the Courts would probably have construed to be the 
intention of the Bill. The Act of 1881 gives to the 
landlord, not to the tenant, unearned increment, and 
therefore it is the landlord and not the tenant who should 
pay the Unearned Increment Duty. We do not believe that 
these concessions would in the least degree have appeased 
Irish feeling against the Budget, and therefore the 

robability is that something still remains to be disclosed. 

r. Lloyd George and Mr. Redmond, as astute Parlia- 
mentarians, have evidently put their heads together and 
come to the conclusion that for tactical reasons the Budget 
of 1909-10 must go through practically unaltered, and that 
the concessions for which Ireland clamours must be made 
in the Budget of 1910-11. 

This brings us to the crucial .guestion with which we 
dealt a fortnight ago,—namely, what sort of financial 
statement will Mr. Lloyd George or his Unionist successor 
have to present to the House of Commons for the year 
1910-11. In attempting to work out the figures we then 
took the probable revenue for the year just ended at 
£156,696,000. Mr. Lloyd George, it will be seen, 
estimates for a sum nearly £4,000,000 larger than this. 
If he is right, it will not be necessary, as we anticipated, 
to make any provision in the current year for the deficiency 
of revenue in the past year. Looking, then, at the problem 
for the current year as a thing by itself, let us again 
roughly try to estimate how the figures will work out. In 
view of the obvious prosperity of the country, we doubt 
whether even Mr. Lloyd George would venture to reduce 
the fixed charge for the Debt below the final figure at which 
he voluntarily fixed it last year,—namely, £24,500,000. 
On this basis the total expenditure for the current year 
would be £170,685,000. There are, however, various 
items not yet taken into account which must be added to 
this figure, including £200,000 for the Unemployed Grant 
and a considerable sum for the collection of the Land 
Values Taxes. It is impossible to guess what this sum 
will be, but it will certainly bring the total expenditure to 
well over £171,000,000. This figure is arrived at on the 
assumption that the estimate for old-age pensions remains 
at £9,200,000, as set down in the Civil Service Estimates 

resented to Parliament in March. But the Old-Age 

ensions Act provides that the receipt of Poor Law relief 
shall cease to be a disqualification for an old-age pension 
on December 31st, 1910, unless Parliament otherwise 
determines. The cessation of this bar to a pension will 
probably cost in a full year at least £3,000,000 in addition 
to the present charge, so that unless some other alteration 
is made in the Old-Age Pensions Act to restrict the cost 
—eg., by limiting the amount of capital which a claimant 
for a pension may possess—we must anticipate an addition 
of probably £800,000 to the cost of pensions in the 
current financial year. This brings our final estimate for 
expenditure up to £172,000,000. 

What are Mr. Lloyd George's resources for meeting this 
huge expenditure? His estimated revenue in the year 
just ended is £160,907,000. Probably this figure will be 
exceeded in the current year. Our own estimate a fort- 
night ago was for £162,000,000. In view of the hopeful 
anticipations expressed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
presumably on the authority of the Treasury, we may add 
to this figure another £2,000,000, leaving a prospective 
deficit of £8,000,000. It will be realised by our readers 
that this figure, equally with the figure which we tenta- 
tively gave a fortnight ago, is purely speculative, because 
it depends upon a guess as to what the revenue will yield. 
It may be that the yield will be even greater than we have 
now allowed for, but it cannot be sufficiently great to meet 
the whole of the extra expenditure in which the country 
has been involved by the reckless extravagance of the 
present Ministry. In other words, on the most favourable 
estimate, some additional taxation will be necessary for 
1910-11 over and above the long tale of new taxes imposed 





by the Budget of 1909-10. In view of this necessity, it is 
conceivable that Mr. Lloyd George and his Prime Minister 
may think it desirable to leave the clearing up of their 
muddle to other hands. 








THE MOHAMMEDAN PULPIT. 
OUR sermons lately preached in the Mosque of St 
Sophia at Constantinople, and printed in “a leading 
Moslem weekly,” have been translated into English, and 
appear in the current number of the Hibbert Journal. Both 
politically and religiously they are full of interest, and it is 
startling to observe to what extent the waves of feeling which 
are agitating Christendom can be traced in the heart of the 
Ottoman Empire. Modernism and Democracy stare us in the 
face as we read. Precisely as the Prophets threw off the yoke 
of Moses while they appealed formally to his authority, 
precisely as the Modernists are striving to force a Church 
debilitated by wilful ignorance to accept a new learning, so 
these Eastern teachers have broken loose from the letter of 
Mobammed’s law and are striving to reconcile spiritual 
religion with the material revelation which comes through 
science, 

Of late years, apparently, the office of the preacher has been 
lightly regarded in Constantinople. “One of the greatest 
blessings of which we have been deprived in the period 
of tyranny is the blessing of preachers,’ we are told. 
Self-respecting divines would not stand the restrictions 
imposed by the Sultan. “The true and able doctors of the 
canon law of Islam were driven away from the preaching- 
desks.” They could not consent to be silent upon every 
crucial question. Only those who became preachers in order 
to eat a piece of bread would consent to have their “lips 
closed by the leaden seal of the Government.” Such few as 
refused to submit, and did their duty to the end, “have now 
passed into the legion of honour.” The man who should 
have been an instrument of God became a tool of the 
Government. Ignorant and time-serving men, insisting upon 
credulity rather than conduct, became a cause of religious 
doubt. “Sensible men” are “withdrawing from listening to 
the clergy,” and “hundreds of our young men, who have not 
learned anything at home or at school concerning the 
religion,” are filled with “misapprehension and suspicion 
about the faith of Islam.” The thoughtful are estranged, 
those who remain faithful have become formal. Funda- 
mentals “ have been smothered under countless minutiae.” 
With the degradation of the preacher—“ the inheritor of the 
duty of prophecy”—came the degradation of the body 
politic. “We have finally come to such an abase- 
ment as has caused men to say, ‘Show us a progres- 
sive Mohammedan government.’ And we are in such a 
condition that we can scarcely frame an answer to this 
challenge. Moslem government, which once upon a time 
exerted a wide influence over the politics of the whole world, 
has now suffered such a reverse that it ranks lowest among 
the nations of the European circle of civilisation. In fact, 
Moslem rule has become an object of ridicule. What a bitter 
fact! What an unbearable degradation!” To this state of 
perdition have a people been brought—so these preachers 
declare—by disregard of “the essential requirements of 
religion.” “In proportion as we fell to plundering we were 
overtaken by poverty and disgrace. In proportion as we 
established countless houses of idleness (¢.e., pashas’ palaces) 
we were left in the rear of progress...... As we worshipped 
the world and preferred our selfish and earthly advantage to 
everything else, we became the slaves of all men, and especially 
the slaves of our vicious and prodigal aristocrats. As we 
trespassed the rights of all the non-Moslem subjects of this 
empire, Greeks, Bulgarians, Armenians, Jews, whom his 
lordship our Prophet (may God commend and salute him !) 
has described as ‘God's trust’ to us and whose rights he 
emphatically commanded us to respect, we were, in direct 
ratio to our trespass, deprived of the help of God. And our 
own rights we were treading under foot...... As we made 
the heart of humanity ache with our cruelty and intolerance 
enim: Oa we became in that very proportion the objects of 
God’s wrath.” (How, one wonders, would such a Moslem 
as the one whose words we are studying explain the watch- 
word of Mohammedanism, “The Koran, tribute, or the 
sword” ?) At length, however, there has come, in response 
to the prayers of the few, a revival of morality, of religion, 
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and of political wisdom. “Who knows out of regard for what 
servant of God, out of regard for what pure heart or for the 
sorrow of what oppressed soul, divine aid finally reached us?” 
With this revival will come prophets able to teach the people. 
A preacher should be “the teacher of moral heroism,” “ the 
communicator of knowledge,” “a man of learning,” “so 
familiar with the mental sciences as to be able to silence an 
atheist,” “an example to bis congregation.” He must know 
how to deal with very opposite temptations. ‘“ He must know 
how to guide to the virtues of thrift a nation which prefers 
vain acts of religious worship to diligent effort and eupport 
of the family.” On the other hand, “he must know how to 
guide to the virtues of worship a people whose eye of obser- 
vation is closed by the impulse of selfish advantage and which, 
by reason of worldly desire, has forsaken the hereafter for 
this present world.” 

The first steps in the “Upright Highway” along which 
these hoped-for preachers are to take the congregation of the 
faitiful lead away from sloth and ignorance. “ Let us escape 
from this laziness which bas caught us inits grasp. Let us 
free our lives from this dark veil of ignorance. Let us deliver 
our minds from obstinacy and bigotry. Let us lift up our 
eyes from the self-admiration and egoism which for many 
years have been absorbing our attention. Let us see the 
wonderful achievements in arts and industries, and let us 
observe the immense strides which have been taken in the 
royal path of science. Let us take our steps accordingly. 
For we must confess that we are very far behind.” Certainly 
the preacher to whom we are listening has no fear of his con- 
gregration. He does not speak smooth things. “We must 
realise that we have not the power of our olden days. Science 
and education have lifted other governments to the skies, 
while we have fallen low.” Justice, he exhorts, is the great 
foundation of reform. “If you are judging among the people, 
believers or unbelievers, do not be a respecter of persons. 
Refrain from partiality. Judge with justice. Do not make 
an exception in your dealing with any man because of his 
religion. Right is right.” Close on moral comes political 
reform. “Thank God we have saved ourselves from auto- 
cracy. We have broken that chain of slavery. This is an 
evident success and a great gift of God.” There is, however, 
very little real bitterness perceptible in the political stand- 
point of these sermons. The preacher again and again urges 
moderation. “ We are yet between life and death.” “One 
ignorant and misguided act of the people would overturn 
everything.” He desires to be rid of “foolish ideas of 
monarchy,” which are “but relics and reminders of the 
Middle Ages” ; but he is firmly on the side of law and order, 
and he impresses the obligation of a conscientious use of 
political power on every man. He finds “a sacred tradition ” 
which runs thus, and he quotes it as authoritative :—“* Who- 
ever appoints an inferior man to take charge of any public 
affair, especially if he knows that there is a more intelligent 
and a more trustworthy man available, will be guilty of 
treachery first to God, then to our Gracious Apostle, and 
lastly to the whole Moslem congregation.” 

The religious and political significance of these sermons 
depends, as does the significance of all sermons, upon how far 
they are representative of lay aspiration. The efficacy of 
sermons, like the efficacy of sacraments, depends upon the 
worthy receiver. On what sort of ground does this seed fall ? 
If we knew that, we should know more than is yet known in 
Europe about the condition of the Turk, Young and Old. 





CAMBRIDGE ROWING. 

HE letter which we publish elsewhere from Mr. W. B. 
Close—a name justly famons in the records of rowing— 
offers a clear challenge to those who hold that the Cambridge 
style of rowing in recent years has been a declension from 
the true faith. It would not be easy to get a more positive 
vindication of that style, for it contains only such reservations 
as one would have to make as to the best crews in the world, 
which being the handicraft of man are necessarily imperfect. 
There never was a perfect crew, and there never will be,— 
hence perhaps the fascination of rowing. Mr. Close gives us, 
then, a situation nette, and we suspect that those whom he 
reproaches would be quite ready to take up the oars, if not 
the cudgels, in their own-defence. The comments in our issue 
of March 26th to which he objects were certainly not written 
with any intention of unfairly depreciating Cambridge rowing 





ee) 
of thie or any former year. We said, indeed, of this year’s 
crew that the race they rowed was “one of the pluckiest 
stern-chases ever seen.” And the present writer (who wag 
also the writer of the comments) may be allowed to 
remark that, being himself a Cambridge man, he saig 
what he did about the Cambridge style of recent years 
because he believed it to be true, and not because it wag 
gratifying to him to write it. Perhaps there is room for 
two opinions; the advocacy of the recent Cambridge style by 
Mr. Close would alone make one slow to declare offhand that 
there was not; but at all events, a man cannot do more than 
express his opinion honestly for what it is worth, and it 
would be useless if he did less. As Mr. Lewis Sydney 
of “The Follies” says in his story: “Some says one thing, 
and some another, but J think—” and, after all, one cannot 
get beyond the assertion of a personal conviction. As 
to Mr. D. C. R. Stuart’s reputation as an oarsman, we do not 
think it needs any support from us. There never was a more 
gallant stroke. The only man who is an “impostor” in 
rowing is the man who shirks his work. In that case physical 
failure may be due to a moral defect, but a failure in style 
is due to nothing of the kind. 


It is not easy to state the problem of principles implied in 
Mr. Close’s letter without being too technical for the layman 
and too little technical to satisfy the rowing man. But it ig 
worth while to try, if we may judge, on the one side, from the 
unwavering interest of the public in the Boat-Race, and, on 
the other, from the enthusiasm with which men who have 
studied the theory of rowing continue through life to concern 
themselves in it, so that Dr. Warre would probably place the 
preservation of sound rowing principles as second only in 
importance to the prosperity of Eton—perhaps rather consider 
it as an integral condition of that prosperity—and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would rank it as a matter comparable 
with the maintenance of the command of the sea. There's 
the rub, indeed, in that very phrase! For our command of 
the inland waters of England has been seriously threatened, 
and in the case of ecight-oared rowing at Henley has 
been taken away from us three times by the Belgians, 
When the Belgians beat us for the first time in 1906 their 
victory was thought of by most people as a fluke not likely 
to be repeated; but when it was repeated not once but twice 
the confidence of some English rowing men—with a few 
exceptions not, we think, those most competent to judge—in 
the correctness of their principles was shaken. The rest 
continued to believe that a first-class English crew, rowing in 
the traditional English style, could always have beaten the 
Belgians, but that our defeated crews were in every case 
untrue to their ancient principles, or else, though right in 
principles, were not up to “ Grand Challenge Cup” form. 

But what are the bare rudiments of rowing? We must know 
these before we can begin to understand the present issue. 
They amount to this: that the arms are to be regarded not 
as the means of pulling the oar, but simply as connecting 
links between the back and the legs in which the driving-power 
resides; that the most vigorous part of the stroke must be at 
the beginning, at the very instant when the blade has been 
placed squarely in the water; and that the body of the oars- 
man is swung backwards and forwards in order to make the 
stroke as long as possible within reason,—the reasonable 
length of the stroke being determined by the fact that a 
man’s shoulders are not in the best possible position for 
gripping the water hard if he “ overreaches” at the beginning 
of tke stroke, and by the fact that he falls into an exhausting 
attitude from which it is impossible to recover smartly if he 
leans too far back at the end of the stroke. It is obvious that 
as the blade of the oar describes an are through the water it is 
not always in a position of such mechanical advantage as it is 
when it is at right angles to the boat, and yet it pays better 
to take long strokes, a considerable part of which is not being 
rowed at the greatest possible advantage, because the alterna 
tive of short strokes would have to be performed by a pro- 
digiously quick and reiterated swinging forward of the bodies, 
and that would check the run of the boat. The traditional 
English stroke is supposed to embody the juste milieu 
which is as indispensable in this problem of conflicting 
considerations as in all others. The novice in rowing #6 
taught never to pull the finish of the stroke, but to let 
his hands come home automatically, as it were, On to 
his chest when his arms have done their work as connecting 
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bands, But for all those who are capable of receiving the 
higher knowledge there is such a thing—a very important 
reality—as a “ hard finish,” not to be confused with the 
jerking or “ hoicking” of the arms with which every one is 
familiar who has watched a sailor rowing on the sea. The 
true “hard finish” is performed by keeping up a strong and 
steady pressure with the legs, which work in unison with the 
backward movement of the sliding-seat and of the body of 
the oarsman after the arms have begun to bend. There never 
was a first-class crew which had not a “hard finish.” 

Of course the Cambridge style of recent years, represented 
by Mr. BD. C. R. Stuart, embodied all these elementary prin- 
ciples 80 far as we have stated them. But it differed from 
the tradition in this respect, that a good deal less attention 
than usual was paid to the “beginning” of the stroke,—to 
what Frenchmen vividly and appropriately call U'attaque. 
Experience has shown that the backs and legs of eight men 
working together are strong enough to put all their force into 
the beginning of the stroke, which should be sudden and 
yiolent, even though at that moment the boat is running more 
slowly through the water than at any other time. What is 
true of eight men, and even of four men, and in a lesser 
degree of two men, in a boat is not true of one man in a boat. 
Thus it is that a sculler has a habit of what is called “ feeling ” 
the water before he brings his whole driving-force to bear on 
the oar at the beginning of the stroke. He applies his work 
gradually because a very sudden “ beginning” would be too 
greata strain. It was often said of the Cambridge oarsmen 
in Mr. Stuart’s crews that they looked like eight scullers in a 
boat. The analogy was by no means exact, but it represented 
roughly enough for our purpose the difference in appearance 
between his crews and the best crews which have rowed in 
the traditional English manner. Mr. Stuart’s crews had a 
magnificently hard finish, and used their legs finely; but the 
opinion of those who think that Cambridge rowing deteriorated 
during the prevalence of this style is that the sacrifice of the 
notably hard beginning was a sacrifice of too much. Mr. 
Stuart has a splendid record, and he could well afford to be a 
law unto himself, but his style was an unfortunate one for 
weaker disciples. 

The present writer agrees most heartily with Mr. Close that 
the Cambridge crews of 1906, 1907, and 1908 were fast; but 
it seemed to him that, through want of the extraordinary 
and almost indescribable liveliness which a very quick 
catch at the beginning of the stroke gives to a crew, they 
had not the resiliency—the power suddenly to call success- 
fully upon their reserve energy for a rally—which has 
been so noticeable and wonderfully effective in first-class 
crews which have rowed in the approved style. These 
Cambridge crews could row at a very high average of speed 
over the whole course, and they were all tremendously hard 
workers and full of pluck. He would be a malicious man or a 
poor judge who refused to recognise such qualities. It may 
seem a subtle criticism, then, to say that owing to the lack of 
reserve vivacity, for the reason we have mentioned, they were 
at a disadvantage in a supreme crisis requiring a high degree 
of adaptability ; but when it comes to very close racing that dis- 
advantage makes a very real difference. We shall not quote, 
to illustrate our point, the examples of notably good Oxford 
crews, but will be content to say that the recent Cambridge 
style was not that of the splendid Cambridge crews in which 
Mr. Dudley Ward or Dr. Etherington-Smith rowed. This 
year the Cambridge crew changed their style. A period of 
transition has its notorious dangers. But we still think that 
they were right to try the change. We do not know how far 
Mr. Close would press his argument to the contrary, but it 
would not have to be pressed very far to make all oarsmen 
shrink from changing from a bad style to a good because 
they were afraid lest they might not be fully off with the old 
love before they were on with the new. Mr. R. C. Lehmann 
had a disappointing experience in this matter once when he 
coached the Harvard crew, and yet we are quite sure that the 
style he taught them was better than the one they abandoned, 
and that he taught it to them as well as any man could. If 
they had persisted in their acquired style for another year they 
would probably have done well. 

We do not know to what meddling and uncalled-for 
criticisms by Oxford men Mr. Close refers. There may have 
been some which we have not seen. All we happen to have 
read were, we think, legitimate expressions of independent 
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opinion on subjects in which every one is interested. And 
we trust Mr. Close will not run off with the notion that a 
criticism on rowing is of little value or dishonest because the 
author has been paid for writing it. Naturally the old rowing 
men of both Universities who are asked to write criticisms of 
the Oxford and Cambridge crew are paid for doing so. Mr. 
Close’s implied scorn of the paid rowing correspondent is so 
unnerving that the present writer thinks it as well in the 
interests of candour to state that he writes this article in the 
definite hope that the editor of the Spectator will pay him for 
it, and will not be induced by Mr. Close’s arguments even to 
deduct any part of the usual fee. Really it would be much 
worse if amateur rowing correspondents were not paid for 
their contributions. At present they are mostly well-known 
men who respond to an invitation to write, and who frequently 
sign their names. If there were no payment there would be 
more criticism by incompetent persons. Moreover, some of 
those who supplied articles for nothing would expect in 
return for this favour (as they would regard it) to be allowed 
to gratify private prejudices by glorifying rejected men and 
discarded principles. 





THE LEP. 

HE Lep when the river is running high cannot be fished 
at all. Above it the stream is broad and rapid, tumbling 
over stones and pebbles, swirling round sharp bends where the 
current eats out the side of the bank as you might carve 
bread with a spoon, into rough, broken loops and bays. But 
here in the Lep the whole volume of the river packs itself into 
a narrow gorge in the rock, perhaps a quarter of a mile long, 
and almost as deep as the river is wide above it. Indeed, the 
depth can be guessed, if a little vaguely, for the gorge has to 
hold the river, and if it is no more than ten or fifteen feet wide 
in places, it must be all the deeper below to make up. The 
shape of the river running in its bed is as if you laid a large, 
thin book on the edge of the table and placed next to it a 
book of the same size standing on its back. And it is, of 
course, the narrowness of the stream which gives the gorge, 
or the pool, its name. It is the “lep” or “leap,” the part of 
the river jumped across by man or beast in the dim, forgotten 
past; the past which is the same for all rivers, wherever in 
the world men have hunted stags, or robbers have fled 
from hue and cry, or some splendid chieftain has put 
the river between himself and his enemies,—a river which 
none but he would dare to jump over. You would 
expect to find such legends clinging to the banks of rivers 
running through mountain countries, rather than the level 
streams of the plain, and you find them on almost every 
salmon river and hill stream; the Roe’s Leap, and Deerleap, 
and the Hart-leap Well of which Wordsworth wrote, and 
here, in Ireland on the Cork river Lee, in as simple a form 
as possible, the Lep. Legend explains the name vaguely 
enough. “Is there a story that the river has been jumped 
there?” you may ask. “Some one would have once,” ia s 

likely answer. 

Not all the fascination of the Lep belongs to the fishing of 
it. Since you will only find yourself with a rod in that narrow 
gorge when the river is low and clear, and the other, shallower 
pools are not in order, the chances are that the day will be 
fine and sunny,—a day perhaps set in a spell of rainless 
Full sunshine is hotter on the Lep than outside 
it, for the high walls of rock shield the channel from wind; 
but the charm of the place is not so much the sunlight on the 
rocks and flowers as the savagery of the hewn sides of it, the 
sheer depth of water below them, the power of the stream 
swirling by the mosses and lichen. The water is as clear 
as crystal and as black as jet; the limestone through 
which it flows is seamed and scarred as if some vast 
jagged comb had been torn through grey paste. Here 
the boulders are piled flat above the water like a builder's 
bricks; here the face of the rock rises sheer for thirty 
feet from the level of the stream, and if the stream 
is thirty feet deep sliding under the rock, that is perhaps 
not the deepest chasm of all. But it is somehow a 
terrifying depth under that smooth wall, and nothing adda 
to the sense of the cruelty of the water more sharply than the 
wealth of life of birds and flowers and trees along the whole 
length of river. Grey wagtails balancing on bare inches of 
sunken crag; dippers shooting down the gorge to turn with 
a flicker of white to a favourite stone; wood-pigeous cooing, 
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the chiffchaff tumbling in the oak-twigs, ‘a holly-blue butterfly 
dancing down from an ivy-tree; rabbits dodging in and out 
of broom, bilberry, dead bracken, gorse in full flower, three- 
foot heather ; dog-violets on ledges of moss, pennywort and 
London Pride wherever a root can be driven into a crevice; 
all the growth and the warmth of April is on the bank about 
you, and there, between the rocks, runs the dark river, with 
foam writing white alphabets on it, no more than a dozen feet 
wide under your fishing-rod. 


You fish the Lep in the simplest possible way, and yet 
unless you have learnt the trick of the thing you will 
lose several shillings’-worth of tackle in no time. You 
do not fish for salmon in the Lep with a fly, nor a 
spinning bait, nor any of the lures with which you 
hope to catch fish in open waters. The local method, 
which must surely be as old as neolithic fish-hooks, 
is known as “pacing down the prawn.” The prawn all 
anglers for salmon know. He is best when he is fresh 
from the sea and nicely boiled pink; indeed, some fisher- 
men will tell you that fresh prawns are the only kind 
worth putting in the water at all; those preserved in bottles 
have nothing like the same attraction for the salmon. “If 
your honour only had one of the fresh ones, now!” you may 
hear the rueful comment, the prawn extracted from the bottle 
being held up and gazed at with the air of one who dispraises 
mongrels. “If it was a fresh one, now, wouldn’t your honour 
meet a fish? Wouldn’t it go down to him, the smell of it, 
and wouldn’t he take it? He would; your honour would 
meet him.” Experience, unfortunately, does not justify a 
large expenditure on fresh prawns at the fishmonger’s. The 
prawn just caught and boiled is no doubt a better bait than 
the prawn preserved in a bottle, but there are days when no 
salmon can be tempted to look at the freshest and pinkest, 
and there are salmon which will look at absolutely nothing. 
Or they look and turn away, as you may learn, fishing the 
bait down the pool with your gillie twenty yards below 
you, watching the salmon from a high rock overhanging the 
stream. The process of trying to hook a salmon when 
“pacing down” the prawn, if it has nothing in it like the 
sudden thrill which comes to the fly-fisher whose line plucks 
and tightens in mid-stream, still can provide some pretty 
exciting moments. The prawn is threaded on a needle and 
harnessed to a flight of hooks by fine copper- wire, 
the line is shotted carefully so as to sink the bait 
to the right depth and still to allow it to travel 
with the current down-stream, the fisherman takes up 
his stand on a ledge of rock by the side of the racing 
water, and the pink morsel bristling with hooks slips steadily 
away from the rod-point as the line is let out from the 
reel. It drops some twenty or thirty yards down-stream 
before there is a sound from the gillie stationed on the rock 
below. He is staring down into the depths of the pool, and 
ean see perhaps two, perhaps five, perhaps a dozen grey, 
shadowy forma faintly moving in the dark eddies. One, 
possibly, moves out sideways into the centre of the stream 
—it is a fascinating movement to watch—to inspect the 
bright bait quivering in the current. The news comes up- 
stream to the fisherman. “Let it down now. Pull into the 
side now. Pull out to the side now. Roll up now. Let it 
down now. Migod!” Thus adjured, the fisherman either 
“meets ” the salmon, or he does not; more often not. When 
he does, there may be a very exciting and rather perilous ten 
minutes or quarter of an hour before him, for if there is one 
thing he cannot do with sheer rock above him, it is to follow a 
hooked fish down-stream. If the fish decides to go down- 
stream, he must either be held, which means strong tackle, 
or he will break the hold, which means prolonged adjuration 
of the genius of the Lep from Tim. 


There is something extraordinarily primitive and simple 
about “pacing down” the bait in the Lep. It is neolithic 
fishing surviving into the days of motor-cars. The 
method is neolithic; the men are neolithic. Changed into 
beaver-fur and wolf-skin from homespun and _hobnailed 
boots, the best and the cleverest of the gillies who 
wind lines on Malloch’s reels surely could _ still 
coax salmon out of the Lep with hemp lines and bone 
hooks. Neolithic simplicity survives in carelessness of 
known pain, in fear of unknown remedies. “ Where is 


Pat to-day?” was a question asked about a gillie who, a 
week or two ago, was absent from his place on the river-bank. 





pe 
“ He’s gone pulling teeth,” was the reply; and so he had. If 
a tooth hurt him, he bore it silently, only trying to ease the 
pain, as he explained afterwards, by holding hot water in his 
mouth. When the pain became too insistent, he « went 
pulling teeth,” and ended it; but nothing would persuade him 
to have a tooth stopped. Simplicity of manners goes with g 
directness of speech delightfully picturesque. A certain local 
angler had offended a gillie possessed of an admirable 
faculty for homely truth-telling. “’Tis a liar you are!” the 
offending gentleman was informed. “ All the trut’ you tel] 
would go on the back of a little beetle, and the lies you tell g 
big jackass wouldn’t draw.” But neolithic instincts are 
strongest on the river-bank itself. “Were you ever in the 
Lep, Pat? Did you ever fallin?” the writer the other day 
asked the gillie with him—‘“I did not.”—“Have you ever 
crossed it P”—*“ Didn’t I swim it, then? I did, in the frost, 
It was for a woodcock. It rose this side, and Mr. ——, he shot 
it, and it fell the other side, and I got it.”—* What, in al} 
your clothes ?”—“ I did not. I was naked; I swam it in the 
frost.” Thus was the Lep swum ten years ago, and ten 
thousand perhaps, and would be swum again to-morrow, 
very likely, for a woodcock. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—>——_ 
THE FOREIGNER IN CHINA—OUGHT HE To 
BE ATTACKED? 

{To tas Eprron or tas “ Sprrcrator.”’] 

Srr,—The Treaty of Tientsin, 1858 (Article VIIT.), between 
England and China, says:—‘“ The Christian religion, as pro- 
fessed by Protestants or Roman Catholics, inculcates the 
practice of virtue and teaches man to do as he would be done 
by.” The Treaty of Shanghai, 1903 (Article XTV.), between 
the United States and China, says :—“ The principles of the 
Christian religion, as professed by the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches, are recognised as teaching men to do good 
and to do to others as they would have others do to them. 
Those who quietly profess and teach these doctrines shall 
not be harassed or persecuted on account of their faith.” 
Similarly the Treaties with France and other Powers, 
accepted and ratified by China throughout the last seventy 
years, are agreed in describing the foreigner’s presence in 
China as benevolent and conducive to the moral and material 
good of that country and its people. The people in question, 
however, think differently, for throughout the same seventy 
years they have continually revolted against the foreigner’s 
presence in their country, disorders breaking out, like the 
eruptions of an active volcano, first in one place and then 
another, sometimes incipiently and sometimes furiously, but 
always in the same spirit. Attacks and massacres we know 
to be wrong and wicked; but as regards the anti-foreign 

spirit which prompts them, is it justifiable or not ? 

First of all let us examine our own anti-Asiatic spirit, the 
complement of the Asiatic’s anti-foreign feelings. Just as the 
Chinese built great walls to keep the foreigner out, and placed 
barriers at the mouths of the rivers to stop their ships, so the 
foreigner has in recent years been busy erecting walls and 
barriers to keep the Asiatic out. The Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
the United States, and the British Colonists are resolved upon 
it. From Australia all Asiatics are now excluded. Canada, 
after rioting against Japan, and imposing a $500 Poll-tax on 
Chinese, has informed the Mother-country in plain terms that 
all Asiatics must be kept out, including those of British birth. 
“That Canada should remain a white man’s country is 
believed to be not only desirable for economic and social 
reasons, but highly necessary on political and national 
grounds” (Report by W. L. Mackenzie King, Canadien 
Deputy-Minister of Labour, on Immigration to Canada from 
the Orient, 1908), The Cape Colony, with its mixed popula- 
tion of British, Dutch, and blacks, can never be a white man’s 
country, but aspires to be the strictest of all the Colonies in 
its exclusion of the Asiatic. Natal, having inquired into the 
matter by Commission, records a unanimous opinion that 
“steps should be taken to prevent an increase in the number 
of Asiatic colonists.” Although Asiatic (Indian) labour 
has made itself indispensable, and “abolition would cause 
industries to decline,” it is sought to reduce the number of 
“free Indians,” and admit Asiatics to Natal only as indentured 
labourers. The Transvaal, having been compelled to forgo 
Chinese indentured labour, objects as strongly as Natal or 
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any other Colony to free labour, and excludes Asiatics or 
restricts them. These measures are not the whims and 
fancies of experimental communities, but the settled and 
unanimous policies of the great self-governing Anglo-Saxon 
States. What the Chinese have been trying to do during the 
Jast seventy years the Anglo-Saxon has succeeded in doing 
in twenty-five years,—namely, keeping the other at arm’s 

ngth. 

“o not suggested that the inhabitant of Chang-s ha or 
Tientsin in his anti-foreign zeal is animated by patriotic 
sympathy for his rejected fellow-countrymen on the Canadian, 
Avstralian, or South African shore. He knows and cares 
nothing about that matter. But it is for us to recognise that 
Chinese dislike of the foreigner, frankly expressed by repeated 
spasmodic outrages, is as frankly expressed by the white man 
in his more deliberate and sweeping fashion. Exclusion is 
either (1) a sound State policy, or (2) a disease arising from 
race prejudice. Those who are satisfied with Mr. Kipling’s 
summary pronouncement that “East is East and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet,” may be disposed to 
adopt the first of these propositions. In that case China, 
being acquitted as to her aims, has only to defend her 
methods, which she might seek to do on the basis of the 
Treaties already quoted. China would much prefer to exclude 
the alien races by simple edict of law, as the British Colonies 
do, but she has nothing like the same power as the Colonies. 
Being deterred by force of arms from adopting the same 
peaceable methods of exclusion as Canada, Australia, Cape 
Colony, or the United States, she is compelled, like the steam 
in a high-pressure boiler, to seek the next best outlet for her 
pent-up resentment, and so proceeds to knock down a few 
foreign buildings and sometimes to perpetrate lamentable 
massacres. The acceptance of the eternal-race-antagonism 
theory leads, in short, to a justification of murder, and is 
clearly impossible. 

If, on the other hand, race prejudice is a disease, attacking, 
like the bubonic plague, European and Asiatic too, with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity, we should naturally wish to eradicate 
it in both cases, more especially in our own. If Christian 
principles will not eradicate it, nothing else will. There are, 
indeed, signs of its being brought under control. Modern 
steamship communication and cheap passages appear to have 
aggravated it for a season, but the symptoms seem less 
virulent. The Colonial statute-books, with all their unanimity, 
do not express Europe’s old-world antipathy to Asiatics with 
its ancient force. The Jews, the Turks, the Huns, the Slavs, 
the gypsies, have each had their share of hostility whenever 
they touched European existence. We converted the Slavs, 
verbally at least, into slaves, and the gypsies into outcasts, 
and the others we did our best to exterminate; but the long 
story beginning with slaughter and continuing with slavery is 
tapering off through feudalism and serfdom to Exclusion 
Acts, finger-prints, enclosed compounds, and indentured 
labour. Nowadays we are disposed, whenever possible, to 
find amiable and reasonable grounds for our anti-Asiatic 
measures. The Government representative of Canada, in 
adducing reasons for refusing admission of British Indians, 
gives the following as his first and strongest argument :— 
“That experience has shown that immigrants of this class, 
having been accustomed to the conditions of a tropical climate, 
are wholly unsuited to this country, and that their inability to 
readily adapt themselves to surroundings so entirely different 
inevitably brings upon them much suffering and privation.” 
In other words, exclusion is desirable “in the interests of the 
East Indians themselves.” The Australian States for their 
part defend exclusion on the ground, not that they wish 
to oppress the Asiatic, but that they wish to avoid oppressing 
him. Though no one would impute conscious insincerity to 
the authors of these arguments, it is evident that they do not 
suffice. The superior congeniality of a tropical climate for 
British Indians is not corroborated by their general healthi- 
ness as a garrison in the sub-Arctic winters of North China, 
nor does it account in any way for a $500 tax on Chinese. 
One of the alleged causes of antagonism is that Asiatic labour 
competes with, and undermines, white labour. This in no 
way accounts for the anti-Asiatic attitude of Natal, where 
white labour does not avail and black native labour is inade- 
quate. It cannot be a case of wage-earning rivalry when a 
Natal Government Commission reports that Indian immigra- 

tion ought not to be stopped until another adequate supply 








of labour is guaranteed, and proceeds to show that no other 
supply exists. ‘“ Your Commission is convinced that a supply 
of indentured Indians is absolutely essential to the industries.” 
And almost in the same breath :—“ Your Commission has no 
hesitation in saying that the evidence is practically unanimous 
that the Indian is undesirable in this Colony other than as a 
labourer, and, in view of this unanimous opinion, steps should 
be taken to prevent an increase in the number of free Asiatic 
colonists.” Here we see that it is not Asiatic labour as an 
economic commodity that is objected to, but the claim of the 


} Asiatic to face the European on equal terms. Indentured, 


registered, or enclosed in a compound, under contract to leave 
at a fixed date when done with, having no possibility of 
domestic life, and no option of settling in the country, the 
Asiatic labourer is desirable. The free Asiatic is not. 

When we come to consider the attitude of the white man in 
China, we find that it is similar in spirit. The ports are in 
the foreigner’shands. They are described as “open” ports; 
but the Chinese know well that step by step as a port is 
opened to the foreigner it is closed to Chinese, except on the 
terms of subordination and subjection. The Government, the 
Police, the administration of justice, the taxation, are in the 
foreigner’s hands; the best parts of the foreshore are foreign 
property, which the Chinese are forbidden to own; the laws 
are the laws of the foreigner’s country,.the currency is that 
of the foreign banks, the language of the Treaties which is 
valid for interpretation in case of doubt is the foreigner’s 
language, the foreigner’s religion is the only one that counts 
for protection. The Asiatic is excluded, except in a menial 
capacity, from the clubs, houses, and public parks which the 
foreigner has established. The law by which Asiatics are 
prohibited from entering the ports of Australia is the same 
in spirit as the by-law which prohibits Asiatics from entering 
the Victoria Park at Tientsin. When we turn for a moment 
to the other side of the picture, the obligations of the 
foreigner to the Chinese, we find that the inculcation of the 
practice of virtue as agreed by Treaty is accompanied by the 
establishment of foreign gambling-houses under the walls of 
the Legations at Peking, foreign houses of ill fame at 
every Treaty port, and foreign drinking-booths around the 
foreigner’s barracks, while the “foreign medicine” (opium) 
shops openly carry on their trade under the protection of 
foreign Consuls after similar shops have been forcibly closed 
in adjacent territory under native jurisdiction. 

Ought the foreigner to be attacked? It is a question to be 
answered. And the next question will be: “If he is not to 
resist the foreigner, what is the Asiatic to do?”—I am, Sir, 
&e., JOHN CowEN. 

[Our correspondent writes with force and ingenuity; 
but though we have anything but a spotless record in 
China, the fact remains that our civilisation is superior to 
that of China, and that our political and social standards 
would be lowered by the mixture of a large Asiatic element 
with a white community. Though of course plenty of bad 
things have been done in China by white men, the general 
result of the presence of foreigners in China is not to prevent 
but to stimulate progress towards a higher type of civilisation. 
On the whole, their presence favours development and improve- 
ment. It is impossible to say that of the presence of Chinese 
in Canada or Australia. If the Chinese organise and reform, 
we shall hear no more of unfair treatment in China than we 
do in Japan. Nations must make their rights respected by 
making themselves strong. The true policy for the Chinese 
is to improve their Government and train their people to arma, 
That accomplished, they need fear no bullying by the 
foreigner. That may seem, and no doubt is,a hard saying, 
but it isa true one. The world is a hard place, and one in 
which the cultivation of the manly virtues is an absolute 
necessity. They are the essential political antiseptic.—Ep, 
Spectator.] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 











THE CONSTITUTION AND THE REFERENDUM 


(To tux Eprron or ras “Srscrator.”’] 
Srr,—The deadlock is well-nigh complete. Compromise on the 
main issue seems impossible; 1t trembles on the lip here and 
there, but, alas! it is certainly not in the air. Even Lord 
Rosebery’s suggestion of concentration has obtained but faint 
praise. Is there then no way outP At any rate, there is 
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still five weeks’ breathing-space—still a working week before 
this fateful spring Recess—and I venture to appeal to that 
middle party which is voiced by the Spectator (if it has as 
yet no other existence) to make itself heard and felt in the 
interval. Nay, I even hope some echo may reach the leaders 
of contending parties. 

What is the distinctive feature of the present crisis? We 
have had serious conflicts between the two Houses of late 
years; we have even had grave crises within the last genera- 
tion, but hardly within living memory has there been one 
involving the Crown. And it will be remembered that the last 
threatened deadlock, that on Redistribution in 1884, was averted 
largely through the instrumentality of the Crown acting as an 
angel of peace. The Crown is now invited to bring, not peace, 
but asword. Our Sovereigns in the past have, it is true, of 
their own motion sought to decide the fate of parties; but 
never since the Revolution has the Crown been advised by 
Ministers to take sides in a struggle still undecided. Many 
and important as are the contentious questions now dividing 
us which may lead to acute crises, and even to deadlocks, 
there is no other single one which involves the Crown in 
this way. The sitnation is not merely exceptional, it is 
unique. 

And remember that once a Genexal Election is joined on 
this issue, it will be impossible to screen the King. However 
discreetly the Prime Minister may frame his “ contingent 
ndvice” (and his latest utterance is still very guarded), how- 
ever loyally the Unionist leaders may strive to keep the screen 
up, the fierce light will beat not only on the Throne, but on the 
person of the Sovereign, from every election platform in the 
kingdom. I need not dwell on the “contingent guarantees,” 
of which it is hard to speak with the moderation I desire at 
this juncture. But the problem out-Daniels Daniel. The 
King is to be expected not only to interpret the “veto” dreams 
of the country—to estimate and weigh their substance—but 
to guess them; and not only to guess them, but to guess 
them in advance. And all the time he is the only person 
concerned whose mouth is closed. 

Now ought not all parties to vie with each other in devising 
means to avert such a peril, the extent or limits of which can 
hardly be foreseen? Can it be done? Is there any way out? 
I believe there is one, andonly one. You, Sir, have been preach- 
ing the Referendem for years as a solution of intercameral 
differences generally. I will not go into the general 
question, on which I confess there seems much to be said 
on both sides. But as an emergency solution of this 
unique difficulty, an ad hoc Referendum appears to present 
immense advantages with few drawbacks. Its mere novelty, 
of course, is an objection, but the situation will not brook 
delay; and however novel, the remedy is in no wise a 
desperate one, though the situation is rapidly becoming 
so. It was scriously discussed last year, not only in your 
columns, but in many other newspapers, with reference to 
the Budget; and financial questions are obviously those least 
suited to such treatment, just as Constitutional questions 
are admittedly best suited,—in Switzerland the Budget is 
expressly excluded from the Referendum. The most serious 
objection, to my mind, to a gencral Referendum has always 
seemed to be the danger of undermining Parliamentary 
responsibility; but this attaches to the habitual use of the 
instrument, and does not apply to an exceptional ad hoc 
measure. There is, indeed, one objection which is equally 
applicable in both cases,—viz., the difficulty of explaining the 
issue to the masses of the electorate. But this would not be 
obviated by having recourse to a General Election, where the 
issues would be many and complicated, and where the response 
of the electors might be even more unintelligible than the 
questions put to them. 

I will not now discuss details. Difficulties no doubt there 
would be in framing a scheme, but all surmountable if the 
will is there. Legislation would be necessary, of course, and 
for this the consent of both partics would be required. But 
if feasible, and if, as I believe, it is the only way, ought it not 
to be attempted, or at any rate discusse]1? Indeed, I see no 
reason why the Lords should not themselves lay down the 
principle of the Referendum, and consent to discuss the 
Government Resolutions on condition of the Bill to embody 
them being submitted in that way to the electors.—I am, 
Sir, &c., MONTEACLE. 


[We have dealt with the question elsewhere, but may point 








ee 
out here that the Lords could add a Referendum clause to the 
so-called Veto Bill when it reaches them, and add also g 
schedule prescribing the machinery for taking a poll of the 
people. It would then be for the House of Commons to 
decide whether it would reject the clause and schedule. No 
doubt it would reject it. That does not, however, seem to 
us a reason why the Lords should refrain from the course We 
have indicated,—a course which would, we believe, commend 
itself to the country as reasonable and essentially democratic 
in spirit.—Ep. Spectator.) 





[To tus Epiror or tae “Spzcrator.’’] 

Sir,—By his letter to the Times Lord Rosebery has for the 
moment focussed public attention on the important point tliat 
in the event of a General Election the most vital Constitn. 
tional question which has arisen within the last two centuricg 
may be—one may say must be—so obscured and confused by 
minor issues as to leave the answer to the larger issue ip- 
definite and ineffective. It is difficult to see any means by 
which, under the existing procedure, any of the minor factors 
can be eliminated from the general party issue. What ig 
wanted is obviously some method of giving the electorate as 4 
whole the means for returning a specific answer to the special 
issue,—in other words, a specific Referendum. 

There is nothing unusual or startling in such a step. It 
has for long formed a part of the Constitution of Switzerland 
It has recently been resorted to in ascertaining the mind of 
Natal as to confederation. It had previously been used to 
determine the question of union among the States which now 
form the Commonwealth of Australia. It may be put either 
at, or independently of, a General Election. At the General 
Election just concluded in the Commonwealth, it appears 
that special issues were put on two questions,—one as to 
the financial proposals for meeting the termination of what 
is known as “the Braddon blot” in the Federal Constitution; 
the other as to the proposed taking over the State Debts by 
the Federal body. One was carried, the other rejected. Had 
the opinion of the electors been left to be determined on the 
general party issue, the answer to both questions would have 
been doubtful. In New Zealand for a number of years 
special issues are at every General Election submitted to each 
constituency as to the retention, reduction, or refusal of 
licenses for the sale of liquor within such constituency. 

In his earliest speech this Session on the relations between 
the Lords and the Commons the Prime Minister, while 
expressing a strong objection to the principle of a general 
power of Referendum on the initiative of a certain proportion 
of the electors (the Swiss system), was careful not to commit 
himself to a definite rejection of the idea of a Referendum 
pro hac vice; and Mr. Balfour in one of his most 
recent speeches gave a plain indication that he thought it 
might be worth considering as a solution of the present 
difficulty. In the absence of any measure which has received 
the consideration of both Houses there might be some difficulty 
in stating the issue, or issues, precisely; but such a difficulty 
cannot be insurmountable. The Resolutions of the Peers 
and Commons might make a satisfactory basis. Upon mere 
abstract Resolutions it might be inadvisable to make the 
result of such a Referendum mandatory, but a definite 
expression of the opinion of the electorate would give 4 
useful basis for a settlement. 

It is impossible to believe that the leaders of any party 
desire to precipitate the greatest Constitutional crisis of 
modern times upon general propositions which have not been, 
and under the present system cannot be, either definitely 
accepted or rejected by the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CoLonist. 





THE OPINION OF THE GALLERIES. 
[To rae Eprron or tue “Srecraron.”’] 
Sir,—At Washington, where no vote can turn a Government 
or a Congress out before its appointed time, political 
meteorologists are wont to study the opinion of the galleries. 
It is upon these galleries that coming events cast their vast 
shadows. And as cable rates are reduced, and vaster, faster 
ships shuttle to and fro weaving the political web more and 
more rapidly, the opinion of the galleries at Washington may 
some day become the opinion of the civilised world. I hare 
been much at Washington in the past quarter of a century, and 
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yeal interest in the lobby at Westminster. “ What do we care 
forabroad !” was the historic protest of the Missouri Congress- 
man. But to-day the position is extremely interesting. The 
theory of land nationalisation advocated here thirty years 
ago was then fairly argued out and snuffed out. I recall that 
the whole of George’s “ Progress and Poverty” was read by 
yealous partisans into the Congressional Record, and thus, 
under “frank,” distributed free all over this continent. 
“Real estate” is the great medium here of speculation; some 
men buy and their margin is wiped out, others “scalp” a 
nice profit over and above interest and commission; but the 
jdea of a Government gobbling a 20 per cent. commission 
when there is any profit and leaving losses to the speculator 
has appealed even more to the sense of humour than to the 
ethics of the gallery gentleman. Why, he says, be content 
with 20 per cent.? Why not take all the profit of the 
game P 

But the opinion of the gallery has most of all gone against 
Mr. John Redmond; this is really important, because it is 
quite certain that his subscription-list here will not again 
fill. It is a common mistake to suppose that the funds for 
the Nationalist Party have come from the “ Irish servant- 
girls.” The small remitters send their postal orders with a 
splendid generosity, but to their relatives and friends. The 
funds that very popular missioner, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
returned with last year represented only a few handsome 
donations from wealthy Irishmen. The wealthy Irishman, who 
has now rather late in the day discovered the log-rolling 
between “Nationalists” and Socialists, the alliance of Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Keir Hardie, is aghast at what he has 
done. “ What,” says he, “is about to happen at Washington 
if precedents for Socialist and predatory legislation are to 
come to us overseas from the very ‘ Mother of Parliaments,’ 
from sensible, sober England? Are we, vid Westminster, to 
exhume Henry George?” Again, there is, I think, here in 
this most imaginative of nations a real affection for our 
Constitution. As Macaulay said, “it stands august and 
immovable while Nations and Dynasties lie wrecked about 
it.” In all this world of change it alone has stood out a 
landmark for the ages. Is the British Constitution also to 
aubside like the Campanile? Nay, is an Irish “boss” to 
discover an edifice so stately and say: “Lo! let us burn it, 
for perhaps there may be a pig within for the roasting” ? 
And the Hibernics of it all,—that because the Lords have 
thrown out a Budget admittedly poisonous to Ireland, there- 
fore let us end them. The writer has been an ardent Home- 
ruler all his days, and as a pious opinion Home-rule must 
still survive; but when Mr. Redmond knifed the very best 
friend Ireland ever had at the bidding of some Orange 
claqueurs my sympathies cooled; and now that the Lords at 
their infinite risk have done their very best for Ireland, and 
with a fresh ingratitude the official leader is taking Patrick 
Ford's dollars to destroy them, my Home-rule mercury stands 
about zero. I incline to agree with the opinion of the 
galleries here, if only one is to survive better the Chamber 
of Notables than the Chamber of Nobodies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Washington. MorETON FREWEN. 





THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT OF VETO. 
{To tHe Eprron or tes “Srectraror.”] 

§1r,—In your leader of the 16th inst. you speak of the people 
as possessing a right of veto over the legislative acts of the 
House of Commons, such right being exercised through the 
House of Lords, and you give recent instances of the operation 
of such veto upon measures of a Liberal Government. The 
question remains: What security have the people that the Lords 
would afford them the opportunity of vetoing an unpopular 
measure of a Conservative Government? Or is such a 
measure inconceivable P—I am, Sir, &c., G. J. N. 

(Granted that the Lords do not refer Conservative legisla- 
tion to the people to veto if they choose, two wrongs do not 
make aright. If a brake will only operate downhill, and you 
think it ought to operate on the level as well, you do not say: 
“Therefore I will throw the whole thing on the scrap-heap, 
for no bread is better than half aloaf.” What the sensible man 
does is to alter the brake in such a way as to make it work 
not merely when most wanted, but at other times. For some 
reason, however, the bare suggestion that half a good thing is 
better than nothing, and had better be used till the whole 
good thing is obtainable, seems to rouse many Liberals to 








fury. In this context we may point out a practical considera- 
tion of some importance. If the Lords were to cause Unionist 
legislation to be referred to the people, the Liberals would, in 
reality, be angry, not pleased. Suppose the Lords had refused 
assent to free education, or the County Councils Bill, or the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill, would that have endeared the 
Upper House to the Liberals? The Liberals are naturally 
and necessarily the legislating party, and therefore of necessity 
a checking Assembly affects them more than it affects their 
opponents. If we possessed a properly organised system of 
Referendum, the difficulty might be got over by giving any 
minority in the House greater than one-third of the House 
the right to demand a Referendum ona Bill passed by both 
Houses. This democratic proposal the Liberal Party have 
however, refused even to discuss.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


{To rue Epiror or tae “ Srecraror.”"] 

Srr,—The “right to veto legislation” which is possessed 
by the President of the United States, and by the 
Governors of at least forty-one of the forty-nine States 
of the American Union, rests upon the theory that the 
chief executive officer, being elected by the votes of 
the whole people (directly in the case of a Governor, 
and indirectly through the Electoral Colleges in the case 
of the President), is presumed to be the guardian of the 
rights of the people as a whole, as distinguished from the 
local interests or personal claims (sometimes expressed in 
legislative log-rolling measures) of the individual Members 
of the Senates and Houses of Representatives, who are 
chosen by the voters of districts. A Presidential veto can be 
overcome only by a two-thirds majority in both Senate and 
House of Representatives. The majority which is requisite 
to override a gubernatorial veto differs in several States. 

In this connexion, will you allow me to supplement your 
excellent article on this subject (Spectator, April 16th) by 
suggesting that the defenders of the British Constitution 
would enormously strengthen their defences if they could 
extract from the Leaders of the House of Lords a pledge that 
they would vote to submit to the veto or approval of the 
people the first “ Tariff Reform” Budget which might here- 
after be passed by a House of Commons, for reasons similar to 
those which impelled them to submit to the people the Budget 
of 1909, even although they themselves approve of its 
principles P—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS PROBLEM. 
[To tux Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’) 
S1r,—There is one little point about the present proposals of 
the Radicals which appears to be escaping the attention it 
deserves, but which involves a problem which will require 
solution. Any man who because he is an English Peer is 
to be deprived of his present right as a Peer to vote as a Peer 
upon what is to be known as a “ Money” Bill must of course 
be allowed to be elected for, and sit as, a Member of the 
House of Commons in respect of “Money” Bills, or he 
would be deprived of one of the cherished birthrights of every 
Englishman; and it is to be hoped that the country would not 
assent to such a gross injustice. But for any person to be 
a Member of both Houses would seem anomalous, and would 
involve the inconvenience that such a Member might be 
prevented at some critical juncture from sitting and voting 
in either House because of the urgent need for his attendance 
in the other House. Again, if the Upper House is to be deprived 
of its present rights, it is obvious that bare justice requires 
that any Peer should be at liberty to renounce his rights of 
sitting in the Upper House, and be eligible for election to the 
Lower House. And how would Liberals and Radicals like 
the idea of some considerable number of able Peers, all 
possessing influence, contesting their seats? And any so- 
called reform of the Upper House would seem to involve the 
same problem, and the necessity of admitting Peers to the 
Lower House. Possibly the Radicals propose to treat them 
as outlaws. But if that is to be done because of their sup- 
posed wealth, there are a great many other people possessing 
wealth who ought for the same reason to be deprived of the 
right they now have to sit and vote in the House of Commons. 
And surely even the Radicals will not assert that because a 
man is the eldest son of a Peer he is therefore unfit to become 
or continue to be a Member of the House of Commons. But 
the country should be told something on these points before 
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another Election takes place. It might then be more gener- 
ally recognised that Ministers are not trying to improve the 
Constitution in order to ensure the easier passing of Liberal 
measures, but are striving by hook or by crook so to arrange 
that they, and they alone, shall now and for ever govern the 
House of Commons and rule the country without fear of let 
or hindrance.—I am, Sir, &e., ZETETES, 





LORD ROSEBERY’S LETTER TO THE “TIMES.” 

[To tae Eprrox or tax “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, I hope you will 
spare me a small space in your valuable paper for a few words 
in support of Lord Rosebery’s letter to the Times of the 
16th inst. Unless his suggestion is adopted—viz., that the 
Unionist Party should drop, at any rate temporarily, their 
proposals for Tariff Reform—I cannot see how there is the 
slightest chance of the decision of the country being different 
at the impending Election from what it wasin January. As 
far as Lancashire and Yorkshire are concerned, Free-trade was 
undoubtedly the cause of the débdcle of the Unionist cause 
this year, as in 1906. The electors here are convinced, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that their vital interests are 
involved in maintaining Free-trade. In addition to this, 
they have a strong sentimental attachment to its principles 
and name, and in politics as well as in everyday matters the 
influence of sentiment can hardly be exaggerated. Lancashire 
and Yorkshire together return over one hundred Members to 
Parliament, no small proportion of the whole House of 
Commons, and as a proof of what a change has been produced 
in their political views since Mr. Chamberlain converted the 
official Unionist Party to Tariff Reform, I should like to draw 
your attention to the following facts. In 1900—i.e., at the 
Election immediately preceding Mr. Chamberlain’s first Tariff 
Reform speech in Birmingham—Lancashire and Yorkshire 
together returned seventy Unionists to thirty-eight Radicals. 
At the last Election, in spite of many avowed Free-traders 
voting Unionist owing to the other important issues at 
stake, the return was thirty Unionists to seventy-eight 
Radicals, 

I know the Tariff Reformer’s reply to this is the great 
progress that the Unionist cause made at the last Election in 
the county divisions. But is there any proof that this pro- 
gress was due to the advocacy of Tariff Reform? The 
Unionist Members are even here no more numerous than in 
1900, and it seems to me that all the county divisions have 
done is to show their dislike to the revolutionary proposals of 
the present Government and revert to their colour of 1900, 
which they had temporarily changed owing to the undoubtedly 
inefficient condition of Mr. Balfour’s Government during its 
latter years. I am perfectly convinced that the average 
country voter cares nothing about Tariff Reform. He usually 
admits to not understanding the subject in the slightest. 
This, at any rate, cannot be said of the average voter in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. With Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales so enormously anti-Unionist, I cannot see how the 
Unionist Party can ever expect to return to power unless 
their present forlorn position in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
ean be remedied, and this I maintain can only be done by 
dropping Tariff Reform, at any rate temporarily, as Lord 
Rosebery suggests.—I am, Sir, &c., Gxo. B. BEHRENS. 

16 Oxford Street, Manchester. 





THE TRAINING OF BRITISH OFFICIALS FOR 
INDIAN SERVICE. 
[To rue Eprron oy tHe “ Sprcrator.”] 

Srtr,—In discussing our Indian difficulties one not infrequently 
hears it remarked that Anglo-Indian officials have been losing 
touch with the people. This may be a matter of opinion; but 
there can be no question of the fact that their influence for 
good depends very greatly upon their sympathy with those 
around them. There can be no real sympathy without under- 
standing, and no understanding without knowledge. If to 
our British officials Indian human nature is less attractive 
than it used to be, the chances are that they know less of it. 
European society in India has grown very largely; visits to 
England are more frequent, and the Englishman in India is 
much less dependent upon the country than in former days. 

What arrangements do we make to ensure that the men we 
send over to India have knowledge of the people with whose 





i 
fortunes they are concerned? Next to none, it must be con 


fessed. Not a day passes in which a member of the India 
Civil Service, of the Educational, the Police, or the Foon 
Service, has not an opportunity of gaining or losing for us 
popular esteem. It is of course essential that he should be 
able to converse idiomatically in the language of his district 
But this is not sufficient. He should know enongh of the 
feelings of the people to be able to judge his actions from 
their point of view. He should be sufficiently acquainted with 
their sentiments and customs to be able to understand their 
life and to enter into it. Nothing wins the regard of ay 
Indian so easily as a knowledge of facts connected with hig 
religion, his prejudices, or his habits, which are all-important 
in his domestic life, though they may not influence his 
relations with the Government. We do but little to secure 
that our officers are equipped with these passports to popular 
regard. 

Young men who are appointed to the Civil Service receive 
one year’s training in England before they take up their 
duties in India. They are encouraged to pass the year at an 
English University, with the result in many cases that their 
special training is subordinated to University courses. By 
the end of the year they are examined in an Indian vernacular, 
in Indian history, and in a second Oriental language, or in 
Hindu and Mohammedan law. Their acquaintance with these 
subjects is by no means extensive; they learn nothing of 
Indian religions, customs, or economics,—nothing, in fact, 
which bears upon the inner life or sentiments of the people. 
They are further required to pass in three of the Indian 
codes ; but this portion of their course, while adding to their 
technical qualifications as prospective Magistrates, gives them 
no particular insight into the conditions of the country. For 
officers of the Forest Department the period of training is 
longer; it extends over two years. It is passed at Oxford, 
and includes science, forestry, German, and bookkeeping, but 
no Indian studies. Young Forest Officers land in India in 
absolute ignorance of any Indian language. In these circum. 
stances we need hardly be surprised that men who are 
appointed to the Educational and Police Services should be 
sent out to India without any training whatever. You may 
find young officers, charged with the inspection of vernacular 
schools who are still learning the vernacular, This almost 
amounts to an insult to Indian intelligence. 


But, it will be said, surely these young men undergo after 
their arrival in India the training which is pretermitted at 


home? They are afforded no course of instruction, but are 
obliged to pass examinations in the vernacular of their 
district, and in the Acts and Rules which affect their technical 
duties. Liberal rewards are offered to encourage the study 
of Oriental classics. But they attract comparatively few. 
It is now proposed to send young Police officers to the Police 
Schools that are being established,—primarily for the training 
of native officers of the Indian Police. But their course at 
these schools will relate to their technical duties as Police 
officers. No part of it will be devoted to the habits, condition, 
or sentiments of the people. 

It is, then, an extraordinary fact that young officers entering 
any branch of the Indian public service but the Civil Service 
start on their careers entirely unequipped with any Indian 
knowledge. Those who are destined for the Civil Service 
learn a modicum of Indian history, and something of one or 
two Indian languages. We provide by examinations that 
British officials should qualify later on in the vernacular of 
their districts. But we leave them to acquire or not, as they 
please, in their leisure hours that knowledge of the country 
and people upon which depends their capacity to understand 
their environment, A few men make a study of Indian 
beliefs, customs, and sentiments; the majority do not, and 
trust to pick up something of them by isolated experiences. 
No one who is familiar with Anglo-Indian society could 
expect otherwise. From the day of his arrival in the country 
the young officer is drawn into the official mill; however 
slender be his initial qualifications, there is routine work that 
can be committed to him; he has his examinations to pass m 
languages andin law. He is hard-worked, and naturally turns 
for relaxation to bridge, polo, and the amenities of society. 
He has not the information that would tempt him to explore, 
and he takes little notice of any glimpses of the inner life of 
the people that have no direct bearing upon his immediate 
duties. Observation is quickened by knowledge. Which of 
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who is fond of botany or geology cannot date his 
enthusiasm from the reading of a book P 

Time was when we were less indifferent to the value of 
training as am introduction to the East. The East India 
Company maintained special Colleges for the instruction of its 
civil and military cadets ; and until about twenty-five years ago 

bationers for the Indian Civil Service spent two years in 
England before their final appointment, and gained far wider 
an more thorough qualifications than can be obtained in 
their present single year’s University course. 

It is beyond question desirable that young men appointed 
to the Indian Civil Service, and the Educational, Police, and 
Porest Services, should receive, before they are caught up in 
the treadmill of their duties, such instruction as would 
effectively introduce them to Indian life and thought, and 
would stimulate them to seek a further acquaintance. The 
course should include at least two languages, Indian history 
and geography, Indian economics, illustrated from the 
Western standpoint, religions and philosophies, including 
current beliefs as well as esoteric doctrines, the structure of 
society, its customs and observances, and the principal 
features of the British administration. To this should be 
added some introduction to the agriculture of the country. 
The detail in which these subjects would be tanght would of 
course vary in the case of men destined for different Services. 

A Committee (of which Lord Cromer is chairman and Lord 
Curzon a member) is now considering the foundation of an 
Oriental school or institute in England, which would be con- 
nected with the University of London. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the Committee will give attention to the possi- 
bility of adapting this school to the training of young men 
who have been selected for the Indian Services. But it should 
be realised that there are arguments in favour of giving the 
training in India. In the first place, Oriental knowledge can 
without doubt be acquired more readily in an Oriental atmo- 
spbereand environment than at an English University. In the 
second place, the detention of candidates in England for a 
considerable period after their selection would seriously 
prejudice the popularity of Indian service. Candidates of 
the right class are by no means over-abundant, and anything 
that would lessen the attractiveness of an Indian career is 
greatly to be deprecated. Thirdly, in India it would be 
possible to combine Oriental studies with the acquirement 
of the technical knowledge, in law and procedure, which is 
needed to fit the probationers for their duties. The estab- 
lishment of a suitable College in India would offer no great 
difieulty. Many of the professorships could be held by 
Indians, and for others efficient incumbents could be found 
amongst the officials of Government. Such a College would 
cost money. But if its establishment materially increased 
the sympathy and influence of our officers with the people, 
and their interest in the country, who could assert that it was 
not well spent ?—I am, Sir, &c., BaMPFYLDE FULLER. 

[We have dealt with our correspondent’s letter in our 
lading columns.—Ep. Spectator. } 





IRELAND REJECTS THE NEW ROMAN 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
{To tas Eprrom or Tus ‘“Spscraroe.’’] 

Siz,—The author in your columns of last week of the very 
able review of my “History of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party” enters a plea in mitigation of the pro-clerical policy 
of the British Government in Ireland. I admit that it isa 
very fair plea. So long as the Irish Parliamentary Party is 
supposed to represent Ireland, pro-clericalism seems at least 
excusable on the part of the British Government. As, how- 
ever, I point out in my “ History,” the British electoral laws 
in force in Ireland, coupled with the American money and Molly 
Maguire and other sub-Tammany organisations, retarn a body 
of Members to Parliament who represent little but a small 
body of wirepullers and dictators. 

To come to the University question, I merely quote a 
popular Irish paper which stands outside the Tammany ring. 
Itis the Sinn Féin of March 26th last. It printe what is 
common knowledge, that the educated Catholics will not send 
their sons to the pseudo-National University, chancellored by 
& priest, and having eight of its leading Chairs in the Arts 
Faculty monopolised by priests, while the whole of the 


the necessity of attendance was the grand pretext for sub- 
stituting the pseudo-National for the Royal :-— 

“The National University,” says Sinn Féin, “remains without 
students. The Cork College has practically cut itself off, and is 
now engaged in pulling various strings to secure the status of a 
University for itself. The Catholic students of the North are 
going into the Belfast University, and Trinity College has in the 
year of grace 1910 more Catholic students entered on its books 
than it has had since 1680. The National University is a fact, accord- 
ing to English Act of Parliament, but in no other sense is it a fact. 
Many of its professors have no students to teach, and no likelihood 
of having them as things stand. Matters have now gone so far 
that we are able to state definitely that a section of those con- 
nected with the University are in favour of reverting to a former 
plan and making a deal by which the National University would 
become a College within the ‘University of Dublin,’ Trinity 
forming the other College. Thus before the National University 
has been a year born it is almost in extremis.” 

The grant of a special University to the clericals has been 
followed by a general flight of Catholic students into Queen’s 
University, Belfast, and Trinity College, Dublin! I am told 
that more than two hundred Catholics have gone to Trinity, 
and a still larger body to the Queen's at Belfast. If we had 
decent secondary schools and entrance scholarships on the 
scale demanded by a poor country, we should have two thousand 
Trish Catholic leymen attending unsectarian Universities along- 
side of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. May I respectfully 
plead that those hundreds of young lovers of impartial learn- 
ing are a worthier representation of Ireland than Pat Ford's 
stipendiaries at Westminster ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Huen O'Donyett. 
13 Milborne Grove, The Boltons, S.W. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 
(To rae Eprron or tux “ Srecratoz.”] 

S1r,—You rightly comment in your last issue on the rapidity 
with which public money will flow, whether used for the 
manufacture of paupers or for other purposes, if once we 
turn on the tap. In 1797 Jeremy Bentham felt called on to 
write his “Observations on the Poor Bill introduced by the 
Right Honourable William Pitt” (see Bentham’s Works, 
Vol. VIIL, p. 440). Bentham’s criticisms “powerfully con- 
tributed to the abandonment of the measure in question,” 
and I could wish that your comment would have an equally 
fatal effect on the Bill based on the Minority Report. it may 
amuse your readers to recall the humorous and pedantic 
fashion in which Bentham has anticipated your simile of the 
tap. He finds in the Bill what he calls a “ Supplemental- 
wages Clause” and an “Extra Children Clause.” These repre- 
sent allowances by way of income, and then he comes to the 
“Cow-money Clause,” by which poor persons were to be 
entitled to receive money for the purchase of “a cow or other 
animal yielding profit.” This was an advance by way of 
capital, and Bentham exclaims: “ The spigot was there opened, 
here the bung-hole.” He goes on :— 

“It would be something in the way of security, though surely 

not much, if the cow were but safely lodged in the cow-house of 
the indigent to whom the ion of her is to be an inexhaus- 
tible spring of affluence. ut even thie security, slender as it is, ia 
not provided. The capital is to be advanced, not in the shape of 
the cow, but in the shape of hard meney, with which the object of 
this extraordinary bounty ia left perfectly at liberty to lay in a 
fund either in milk or gia, aceerding to his taste. The cow dies or 
is stolen or (what is much more likely) is supposed to be stolen, 
being clandestinely seld to an obliging purohaser at a distance. 
What is to be done? ‘ Want of relief’ warranted the first cow; 
the same cause will necessitate the second—limit who can the 
succeeding series of cows. The disappearance of the first cow (it 
may be said) will excite suspicion ; the disappearance of a second 
cow will strengthen suspicion ; true, but upon a mere suspicion 
without proof will a family be left to starve ?” 
And so the barrel will be dissolved into its constituent 
staves. We may well repeat Bentham’s “limit who can” the 
succeeding series of demands that will follow, if once we 
proclaim the doctrine that supplementations of income and 
capital are to be obtained, not from our own exertions, but 
from the coffers of the State.—I am, Sir, &c., , # 





BRITISH POLICY IN SOMALILAND. 

(To tam Eprrog og tux “Sexcrator.”] 
Srr,—I feel it my duty to endeavour to correct a misappre- 
hension which appears to exist amongst the general public 
concerning the British Government’s recently published 





semiaarists of Maynooth College have been foisted on its 
roll without the necessity of attendance! You remember that 





policy of withdrawal from the interior to the ooast-line of 
Somaliland. Having served continuously for the last seven 
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years in that country, my opinion will, I hope, be taken as of 
some value. Many people appear to imagine. (1) that the 
withdrawal means desertion and betrayal of the so-called 
friendly tribes, whom some years ago we pledged ourselves 
to defend against what was then their powerful enemy the 
Mullah; (2) that withdrawal ill becomes the Empire. Both 
these ideas are, however, entirely fallacious. As regards (1), 
the balance of power in the interior of Somaliland is now, 
thanks to the last two military expeditions, entirely and 
absolutely with the tribes who remained friendly to us, and 
whom we now have armed. The Mullah, of whose prowess 
one still hears so much, and whom it has even been suggested 
should be subsidised by Government, is in reality a dis- 
credited, harmless old man, quite unable to make even a 
small hostile move, much less to carry out the huge con- 
certed raids with which he is so readily credited. The Somali, 
though, next to the Cairo dragoman, is probably the 
most avaricious person in the world. He sees that 
there is no money to be made in his own country, 
and hence the necessity of getting in as much as he 
can from outside -sources, for preference the British 
taxpayer. What better way, then, from his point of view 
than by spreading highly coloured and grossly exaggerated 
reports of marvellous raids carried through by the Mullah,— 
raids of which the Mullah is as innocent as the English 
taxpayer himself? These reports reach Aden and are duly 
passed on by Reuter’s Agency, with the result that the 
English papers teem with the wonderful doings of this “ war- 
like” Mullah, the wirepulling Somali hoping hard at his end 
that the English Government will rise to his bait and fill his 
empty pockets by despatching a field force to his country. 
My sincerest wish is that the present or any subsequent 
Government will not permit themselves to be misled by these 
reports, and that Reuter’s Aden agent will in future ignore 
them. As regards (2); I need hardly point out that neither 
an Empire nor an individual need be ashamed of a dawning 
sanity which enables him to see in time the folly of paying 
out a minimum of some £70,000 sterling per annum for a dust- 
heap which is not, and never will be, worth a five-pound-note. 
Far from thinking that this retrenchment in Somaliland is a 
thing to be ashamed of, I consider that the: present Govern- 
ment are very highly to be commended for their honesty and 
intelligence in carrying it into effect.—I am, Sir, &., 
Simla. AN OFFICER. 





A BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE OF THE 

PRESENT DAY. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “ Srectrator.’”} 
Sir,—It has been a disappointment to many that more notice 
should not have been taken by the English Press of a person 
so well known in this country as Count Seckendorff. Not 
only was he a man of high position, of exceptional gifts and 
accomplishments, and of remarkable personality, but he was 
a sincere lover of Englund and the English. He had known 
England intimately since his childhood, when his father 
was attached to the Prussian Embassy in London, and his 
personal interest in English affairs never flagged from 
the day when, as a young man, he accompanied Lord Napier 
of Magdala on his campaign in Abyssinia in 1868. He was 
with him also on the North-West Frontier, and in later years 
he returned to India in the suite of King Edward VIL., then 
Prince of Wales. 

The son of Count Theodor Seckendorff, Prussian Minister 
at Brussels, Stuttgart, and Munich, Count Gitz Seckendorff 
was born on February 22nd, 1842. He served in the “First 
Guards,” and subsequently travelled widely. He distinguished 
himself asa member of the Crown Prince's Staff in the Franco- 
German War, and was one of the officers selected to accompany 
the Emperor Napoleon IIT. to Wilhelmshéhe at the close of 
the campaign. LEarly in life he was attached to the Court of 
the Crown Prince, and from that time onwards until the death 
of the Empress Frederick he rendered loyal and devoted 
service to the Crown Prince’s family. He was never married, 
but, in spite of the absorbing nature of his official duties, he 
found time to take charge of the children of a deceased sister, 
providing for their education himself, and starting them in 
the world. 

Count Seckendorff was one. of those rare people who, 
endowed to an exceptional degree with Nature’s gifts, are 
able to turn them tothe. best account. . His intimacy with 
the present, his profound and accurate knowledge of the past 








. o . . en 
history of Europe, and his exceptional experience of Jife 
combined with a wide sympathy, a kind and generous heart, 
and a well-balanced: mind, made him a wise and most trust. 
worthy counsellor, not only in his official capacity, but also 
amongst the numerous private friends who were accustomed 
to seek his advice. Familiar with every capital and every 
Court of Europe (it used to be said that he was “the best 
decorated man in Berlin”), he had seen and known every one 
who was worth knowing, and was intimately acquainted with 
the inner forces which have determined the actions of 
kingdoms and Governments. But his familiarity with foreign 
countries was not limited to the knowledge derived from 
history or acquired at Court. In the literature, the customs, 
and the languages of most of the European peoples he was 
equally at home. He spoke English and Italian with the 
greatest ease and precision, and was especially noted for the 
purity and perfection of his French. He was equally au fait 
with the.common things of daily life in Vienna or Rome, in 
London or Berlin. He would speak with as intimate a know. 
ledge of some remote street or shop in London, or of some 
country house in Scotland or the shires, as would any man 
born and. bred in Mayfair. 

Though unfortunately he did not resemble his prototype 
Baldassare Castiglione, “the Perfect Courtier,” in committing 
to paper any of his experiences, he was a great raconteur. 
and some of his stories relating to his experiences about the 
time of the Franco-German War were of special interest, 
Some three years before the war broke out he accompanied 
King William I. on his visit to Napoleon III., and was present 
at the celebrated déeuner given in the Pavillon de Diane at 
Fontainebleau. King William, who was sitting next the 
Empress, was asked by her to pass the salt, and in complying 
with this request he threw a little salt over his shonlder, 
Upon the Empress exclaiming, “Why do you do that?” the 
King explained that in his country it was the custom to do 
so, when passing the salt, to ward off bad luck and any chance 
of a quarrel. The Empress, in a prettily turned speech, 
at once replied: “But surely there is no danger of 
anything interfering with our friendship?” In less than 
three years the Germans had crossed the Rhine. Count 
Seckendorff used to relate how as A.D.C. to the Crown 
Prince he was one morning after Sedan returning to head- 
quarters after carrying out some special orders, when he fell 
in with King William, who at once called to him and asked 
him to take him to some spot where a view of the impending 
action could be obtained. At the place where they met the 
field of action was veiled by hills. Seckendorff replied that 
he could do so if his Majesty did not mind a walk of twenty 
minutes. Dismounting, the King was conducted to a spot 
which, as Count Seckendorff used to say, was like a box in the 
theatre, with the whole plain stretched before them. There 
the King took up his position, and was shortly afterwards 
joined by Count Moltke. The German army was engaged in 
cutting off the French retreat, and the King asked the 
General to explain his plans, and to tell him when this object 
would be accomplished. Moltke turned to Seckendorff and 
asked: “ At what hour did the Crown Prince despatch that 
column this morning?” The Count replied, and Moltke then 
said: “Show me your map?” After studying it a few 
moments the General took out his watch, and turning to the 
King said: “At three o'clock our object will have been 
achieved.” After watching for some hours, almost precisely 
at three o’clock a burst of smoke was seen on the horizon (the 
smoke of the German guns). Moltke turned once more to the 
King and said: “ The cat is in the bag.” 

A man of refined taste and catholic sympathies, Count 
Seckendorff took a cultivated and appreciative interest 
in the art—both past and present—of all nations. He 
was, moreover, himself an artist of no mean skill, and 
devoted much of his spare time to. making sketches, 
which have been exhibited in London and _ elsewhere. 
The treasures in his house in Berlin were an evidence of 
his knawledge, and his skill in the choice of what was really 
good, and the Loan Exhibition of British art held in 
Berlin in 1908—the success of which was entirely due to 
Count Seckendorff’s skilful selection—took the people of that 
capital bystorm. It was over-fatigue and exposure to cold whilst 
preparing a similar exhibition of French art in Berlin whicb 
brought about the short illness to-which he succumbed a few 
weeks ago. 2 ’ 

But the secret of his irresistible charm was his quiet 
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demeanour, his perfect self-control, his unaffected simplicity, 
and his winning grace of manner, which put the shyest at their 
He would converse with those of any age, nationality, 
or standing on their own level, and no subject seemed to 
come amiss to him. Whilst being a loyal and devoted subject 
of the Fatherland, he was a great lover of England and the 
English, and deeply deplored the strained relations between 
the two countries, the existence of which he realised to the 
full. He used to say that the feeling on the part of 
the Germans rested solely upon a _ misunderstanding. 
Germany, he said, does not believe that England takes her 
seriously, or gives her credit for being the great nation that 
she undoubtedly is. His death entails a loss to his many 
personal friends in both countries which is irretrievable; but 
I venture to think that the cause of the Entente Cordiale 
between England and Germany loses more in the death of 
Count Seckendorff than it is easy to estimate—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. H. Hattam Morray. 


ease. 





CAMBRIDGE ROWING. 
[To tas Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”] 

Srr,—On my return to town my attention has been drawn by 
an old Cambridge friend of mine to the comments on the 
University Boat-Race appearing in your issue of March 26th, 
in which you say, alluding to the Cambridge crew :—* The 
style they attempted was certainly right and the one they 
abandoned was certainly wrong.” 

It is quite true that Cambridge had altered their style, but 
[entirely disagree with you that the style they abandoned was 
“certainly wrong.” In my opinion, the fatal mistake made 
by Cambridge, which probably cost them the Boat-Race this 
year, was the unfortunate endeavour completely to change a 
style that has stood them in good stead for some years past, 
instead of endeavouring to improve the weak points of a 
hitherto successful style and cultivating a little more true 
swing. Every crew has its bad points, and nobody pretends 
that Cambridge or any other rowing is perfect; but the 
winning Cambridge crews of 1906-7-8 had solid*foundation for 
their style, and were fast, and that, after all,is the point. 
I attribute this unfortunate policy of change to those respon- 
sible for selecting and coaching the crew in its early stages 
being influenced, no doubt unconsciously (and so apparently 
was the writer of your note), by a number of old Oxford 
Blues who write as paid rowing correspondents to various 
newspapers, and who since Cambridge won in 1906 
have persistently run down Cambridge rowing, con- 
tinuing to do so during the Cambridge victories of 1907 
and 1%)8, and redoubling their hostile criticisms after the 
defeat of the Cambridge crew of 1909,—a crew which during 
the first fortnight of their stay at Putney was one of the 
finest crews ever seen, both in point of style and of physique, 
but which through a series of misfortunes during the last two 
weeks of training were rowed down by the Oxford crew, a 
crew that in ordinary circumstances, I venture to say, they 
could have given two lengths’ start to and a beating. 

Persisted in so long, these criticisms at last took effect, and 
forgetting how disastrous this attempt to change their style 
had been at the Olympian regatta, a crew was selected this 
year at Cambridge with this one idea in view. In order to 
give effect to this, three or four well-tried and strong men 
were discarded and weaker men more amenable were included 
in the crew. Leg-work, the best point of Cambridge rowing, 
was neglected in the all-important early stages, and in its 
place a long and exaggerated swing was attempted. It 
requires strong men to combine in themselves both true 
swing and t.ue leg-work, which is of course what all good 
coaches strive for; but this is not to be obtained with weak 
men, and weak men do not win University Boat-Races as a 
rule. Iam persuaded that if the theory of changing styles 
had not prevailed, Cambridge could have turned out a 
remarkably good eight, instead of which, besides losing the 
Boat-Race, I fear the seeds of discord have been sown in 
Cambridge rowing circles. 

To such a length has this criticism of Cambridge rowing 
been carried, especially by one or two of these Oxford Blues 
(and notably by the correspondent of the Morning Post), that 
I regret to say they singled out and criticised beyond fair 
bounds that brilliant oarsman, Mr. D. C. R. Stuart (who 
stroked his crew to victory in four University contests oat of 
five, including the Harvard race), so much so that I happen to 








know that many people have in consequence gathered the 
impression that, in spite of his victories, be is really a rowing 
failure and a rowing impostor. It would really be laughable 
if rowing history were not being made, and made in so 
flagrantly an unjust way to Mr. Stuart. All I can say is, 
Heaven grant Cambridge rowing more of such failures and 
impostors! and as Cambridge men have never, without being 
asked, interfered with Oxford rowing, so may Cambridge be 
saved from further meddling in her rowing affairs by uncalled- 
for criticisms in letters to the Press of certain old Oxford 
University-oarsmen.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. CLoseE, 
Ex-President C.U.B.C. 

[We have dealt with our correspondent’s letter in our 

leading columns.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Those who a few weeks ago read your plea for the pre- 
servation of the glories of Wimbledon Common will hardly 
need a supplementary invitation to attend at the Mansion 
House at four o’clock on Tuesday next, April 26th. We are 
anxious that the kindness of the Lord Mayor, who is to 
preside, should have its best recognition in a meeting worthy 
of the occasion. The immediate object is to enlist for the 
scheme the support of the wealth, private and corporate, of 
London. May I draw attention to the exceptional force of 
our claim? North-Eastern and North-Western London have 
been endowed (to a very large extent) by external munificence 
with the noble tracts of Epping Forest and Hampstead 
Heath. Within little more than a quarter of a century 
considerably more than half-a-million has been devoted, 
wisely and well, from public funds to the provision 
or extension of these Northern stretches of open country. 
Compare this with the conditions on which the commons of 
Wimbledon, Putney, and Roehampton (they form a continuous 
whole) exist for the service of South London. They were 
saved and they are maintained at the exclusive charge of 
those who live near the “great playground of the people.” 
Even now we have started the fund with a sum of over 
£4,000 contributed by private residents. Surely we may turn 
with confidence to London as a whole to aid us—for the first 
time—in saving from irreparable injury the heritage which 
the Metropolis owes to the foresight and self-sacrifice of a 
past generation of Wimbledon and Putney folk.—I am, 
Sir, &c., RICHARDSON EVANs, 
Hon. Secretary, Wimbledon and Putney 
Commons Extension Fund. 


The Keir, Wimbledon Common. 





MEMORY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
[To rue Eprror or tar “ Spectator,” ) 

Srr,—The writer of your interesting and suggestive article in 
last week’s Spectator on “ Memory and the Individual” quotes 
Wordsworth’s famous ode in a way that rather chills and 
disappoints the Anglo-Indian who tries to comprehend the 
Hindu doctrine of survival. It is true that Wordsworth says 
that “our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,” but he goes 
on to add that the forgetting is a gradual process, and “not 
in entire forgetfulness ......dowecome.” He postulates 
a previous heavenly existence of the individual, if only to 
account for the unearthly joys the poet knows in communion 
with natural beauty. These not “all that is at enmity with 
joy can utterly abolish or destroy.” 

The Hindu believes in a previous and a future continuity 
of the individual, seemingly for another reason. He sees that 
“the work of a man shall He render unto him, and cause every 
man to find according to his ways.” But he also asks: 
““ Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty 
in power?” whereas the innocent man may be driven to 
cry: “My breath is strange to my wife, though I intreated 
for the children’s sake of my own body.” ‘The explanation is 
that the sins of the individual shall be visited upon him in 
his next life, even though he have no memory of them. Here, 
plainly, is a doctrine not easily reconcilable with heredity or a 
belief in the usefulness of eugenics. 

Yet so versatile are men’s minds—as various as the origins 
of their mentality and culture—that the Hindu, in practice, 
has a stronger faith in heredity than any of us, as may le 
seen in his system of castes. He will, it is true, now assert 
that caste may be changed at birth, and a man acquire 
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degradation or promotion according to his deeds in a previous 
life. It is possible that the otherwise gonflicting beliefs in 
metempsychosis and heredity are due to two separute strains 
of inherited tradition from different ancestral races. In any 
case, it is a fact that the Hindu i “certain that our actions 
and thoughts in this life help to determine our conditions 
in the next.” He does “smile at death,” and Hindus 
of little physical courage face the dissolution of the body with 
astonishing equanimity.—I am, Sir, &., J.D. A 





THE CRIME OF INFANTICIDE. 

[To rue Eprror oF rae “ Srpcrator."’) 
S1r,—As the prison visitor who first publicly protested against 
the laxity of the law in dealing with cases of infanticide, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say how glad I am that “one 
paper ” at least has ventured to point out to Lady McLaren 
the exceeding mischievousness of ber proposal to make two 
years’ imprisonment the maximum penalty for child-murder. 
Of course each case should be judged upon ite merits; there 
are perhaps some “seduced, peuniless, and disgraced women 
who kill their children in a frenzy of despair and passion,” 
but it should be remembered that there are also others—and 
these predominate—who do the deed wilfully and inten- 
tionally. I have visited a local prison for several years, and 
have come into contact with many of these girls. I have 
heard one recommending another to “kill her kid” when it 
arrived, and on one occasion a girl who was about to become a 
mother said in my presence :—“Of course I shall kill it 
What would I do with a kid on the streets? A pretty fool I 
should look!” 

I have never yet met a girl in prison who appeared in the 
least sorry for having oboked out the little life which her 
sinful weakness had called into being. On the whole their 
attitude is rather one of congratulation that the child is out 
of the way and will not have to be supported. I consider 
that the present condition of things is in a great measure 
answerable for this deplorable attitude on the part of the 
girls. They know that they “won't get nothin’ done” to 
them, and the fact that the administrators of the law treat 
their crime with such extraordinary leniency makes them 
themselves regard it with the utmost levity and unconcern. 

As to the “ poor hunted and disgraced girl,” all I can say 
is that if such a girl were to become an inmate of any one of 
our prisons she would immediately have a helping hand held 
out to her, there would not be the slightest difficulty in 
obtaining her an excellent situation with good wages, and 
she would have every opportunity of retrieving the past and 
leading a perfectly moral, good life in the future. 

I hope sincerely that Lady McLaren’s proposals will never 
beeome law. By all means let us ubolish the death-sentence, 
but do not let us encourage the chill-murderess by practi- 
cally asserting that her crime is of a trivial nature compared 
with that of theft, forgery, arson, &c., for all of which a 
woman may be, and often is, sent to penal servitude.—I am, 
Sir, &c., PRISON VISITOR. 





THE PUNCH-BOWL CASE. 

[To tae Enprror or Tur “ Specrator,”’} 
S1z,—Your story in last week’s issue of the defences made 
by a man accused of stealing a kettle reminds me that in my 
young days—more than fifty years ago now, alas!—I was a 
pupil in the chambers of a special pleader, and to impress 
upon my mind that pleas might be utterly inconsistent with 
each other I wus told of the then well-known punch-bow! case, 
where a man had lent another a punch-bowl which when 
returned was found to be cracked, and the owner sued the 
borrower for damages. The defendant pleaded three pleas :— 
(1) The bow] was not cracked when he returned it. (2) That 
it was cracked when he received it. (3) That he never had it 
at all. 

This appears to be another version of the same story.—I 

am, Sir, &c., J. W. R. 





BOARDS OF GUARDIANS. 

(To rue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.’’] 
S1r,—A curious position has arisen as a result of the recent 
election of the Board of Guardians in a large provincial town 
in the West of England. The wife of the “ Surgeon for the 
Poor House” offered herself as a candidate, and was 
successful. Legally there was no disqualification to her 





election; but it seems a curious fact that the wives of Officials 
should be allowed to sit on a Board which controls and 
criticises the actions of their husbands. What is there to 
prevent the wives of others of the officials, say relieving 
Officers, &c., from also seeking and securing election as 
Guardians? We have heard so much lately of the necessity 
for reform in our Poor Law; surely such arrangements ag 
these should not be permissible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHESHIRE, 





DR. THOMAS CHALMERS. 
(To rue Epiron or Tue “Srecraror.’’] 

Srr,—The reference in your article on “The Safe Alternative” 
in last week’s Spectator I think was intended to be, not to 
Robert Chalmers, but to Dr. Thomas Chalmers. The story of 
his successful experiment in dealing with poverty in the 
parish of St. John, in Glasgow, is well worth reading and 
studying at the present time, and in considering the well. 
meant, if not always wise, proposals which are being made for 
the prevention of poverty, the fact cannot be too strongly 
insisted on that to a large extent, as you say, quoting Dr. 
Chalmers, poverty is a moral evil and can only be cured by 
moral instruments. With the deepest sympathy for the 
unfortunate and deserving poor, and while admiring the 
generosity and brave endurance which often shame us, no one 
can have come into close contact with the labouring classes 
without learning that poverty is largely due to indifference, 
unwillingness to submit to the discipline of regular employ. 
ment, and intemperance, and no reform of the Poor Law can 
cure these.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Bawpen. 

57 Island Road, Garston, Liverpool. 

[By some curious brain process which we cannot explain, 
we substituted “ Robert ” for “ Thomas,” in spite of the fact 
that two of Chalmers’s books were lying at our elbow ready 
to protest at so absurd an error. We do not think, how- 
ever, that our argument was very seriously impaired by the 
blunder.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LATE BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 
(To rae Epitor or rue “ Specrartor.”’ |} 
Srir,—It is proposed to publish a small volume of the 
spiritual letters of the late Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. King), and 
as one of the Bishop's literary executors I have undertaken to 
prepare suck a volume for the press. I am therefore writing 
to ask any of your readers who may have any of Dr. King’s 
letters (which they may think suitable) to entrust them to me, 
giving me at the same time full liberty to use them, or not to 
use them, or to select from them at my discretion. It is not 
proposed to publish any names. Any letters which may be 
entrusted to me I shall have copied, and the originals will 
immediately be returned to their owners.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Theological College, Ely. B. W. RanpDo.pu. 





THE SULTAN MUHAMMAD’S ART CRITICISM. 
[To tae Epiron or THE “Spectaror.’’} 


Srz,—The name of the Sultan referred to in the letter on this 
subject which appeared in your issue of April 9th was not 
Mahmud, but Muhammad II., the conqueror of Constantinople 
in the year 1453 A.D. Sultan Mahmud II. was the reforming 
Monarch who ascended the Ottoman throne in 1807. The two 
names are quite distinct, though naturally often confounded by 
Europeans, especially as the Turks commonly pronounce 
Muhammad as Mehemed. Four Sultans of the name of 
Muhammad, and two of the name of Mahmud, have sat on the 
Turkish throne.—I am, Sir, &c., Fes. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode ef 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE MIDDLE WATCH. 
In a blue dusk the ship astern 
Uplifts her slender spars, 
With golden lights that seem to burn 
Among the silver stars. 
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Like fleets along a cloudy shore 
The constellations creep, 
Like planets on the ocean floor 
Our silent course we keep. 
And over the endless plain 
Out of the night forlorn 
Rises a faint refrain, 
A song of the day to be born,— 
Watch, oh watch, till ye find again 
Life and the land of morn! 
From a dim West toa dark East 
Our lines unwavering head, 
As if their motion long had ceased 
And Time itself were dead. 
Vainly we watch the deep below, 
Vainly the void above; 
They died a thousand years ago,— 
Life and the land we love. 
But over the endless plain 
Out of the night forlorn 
Rises a faint refrain, 
A song of the day to be born,— 
Watch, oh watch, till ye find again 
. Life and the land of morn ! 
Henry Newso.r. 











MUSIC. 


THE REVIVAL OF GLUCK’S “ORPHEUS.” 
Tue annals of opera have no more glorious entry than 
that which records the production of Gluck’s Orpheus at 
Vienna in 1762. For the work is not only marked by that 
“grand simplicity” which Gluck declared it was his chief 
endeavour to attain, but it was the first notable effort to 
free the lyric drama from the false traditions and ex- 
erescences which threatened to stunt its growth and bar 
its progress. Gluck had to consent to compromise, like 
most efficient reformers, and the curious may find parallels 
between his concessions and those of Wagner, just.a hundred 
years later, when Tannhiduser was produced in Paris. But 
with all deductions, Orpheus marks an astonishing advance 
on the old operatic formulae, which were dominated by a slavish 
deference to the equipment and caprices of the bravura singer. 
The title-part, as is well known, was originally written for 
Guadagni, a male contralto. When the work was produced in 
Paris twelve years later, the part was transposed for Legros, a 
counter-tenor, and it was sung by high tenors until the 
historic revival by Pauline Viardot in 1860, who reverted to 
the original contralto version. Viardot’s name at once 
suggests another interesting fact about Orpheus,—its associa- 
tion with artists and musicians of altogether uncommon 
gifts and intelligence ; singers who transcended the limita- 
tions of their calling, prima donnas who were void of the 
weaknesses of prima-donnadom. High sopranos rarely show 
any marked intelligence, still more rarely any great dramatic 
aptitude. It is in virtue of the law of compensation that the 
operatic rdles which make the greatest demand on the intelli- 
gence and dramatic instinct are out of the mental reach of 
the bird-like “star” soprano. Indeed, we have heard it 
crudely expressed that all the greatest singers had nondescript 
voices. Many vocal purists and precisians denied that 
Pauline Viardot was a great singer. It was said by 
some critics that her voice was indifferent in quality 
and her style exaggerated, and the formidable Fétis 
actually excluded her from his Pantheon,—the Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens! But whatever the experts may 
have thought of the limitations of her larynx, Pauline 
Viardot was, and is, a woman of genius. The ordinary prima 
donna is fifty years behind the enlightened taste of her day; 
Madame Viardot was well abreast of it alike in her encourage- 
ment of the moderns and in her revival of a classic master- 
piece like Orpheus. She had already been twenty-one years 
on the stage before embarking on this venture, in which, by 
the way, she had the enthusiastic assistance of that most 
redoubtable of Gluckists, Hector Berlioz, and she was at the 
zenith of her powers when she achieved what some consider 
the greatest triumph of her life. For it did not merely 
involve a wonderful display of art and energy and passion; 
it meant a conquest of publis opinion. The atmosphere 
of the Second Empire was not favourable to serious art. 








Offenbach's vogue was at its height, and it is curious to think 
that, by an inversion of the normal practice in regard to 
burlesques, Orpheus was produced two years after Orphée aux 
Enfers. As acontemporary writer observes: “En voyant un 
nombreux auditoire captivé par ce sujet mythologique, 
l'auditoire de nos salles de spectacle, si mélé, si distrait, si 
frivole, transporté moralement sur la scéne, on reconnait la 
puissance réelle de la musique.” 

In the explanatory remarks prefixed to the programme 
at the Savoy, M. Cammaerts refers to Miss Brema’s 
illustrious predecessors. in the rdle of Orpheus,—Pauline 
Viardot, Marie Delna, Rose Caron, and Giulia Ravogli. Mle. 
Giulia Ravogli’s memorable performances at Covent Garden 
will not soon be forgotten. Fora short space they achieved the 
miracle described by the French writer quoted above; but the 
effect was only transitory, and we have since witnessed the 
long domination at the Opera of bravura tempered by realism, 
as illustrated in the works of Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and 
Puccini. Before we pass from the former interpreters of 
Orpheus, we may note that M. Cammaerts has overlooked 
the name of Mlle. Hastreiter, an American contralto who 
greatly distinguished herself in the part some twenty years 
ago. In a volume of letters printed privately in 1893 there 
is an excellent description of this remarkable artist written 
from Rome in January, 1889 :— 

“T have been hearing a great deal of music, public and private. 
The most remarkable revelation was Orfeo, with a German- 
American prima-donna, Hastreiter. She embodies the part in 
the noblest, most stately, authoritative way, commands the stage, 
and seems to tower quietly over her fellow-artiste and her 
audience. ..... Fancy those ingrained and conceited idiots 
encoring, if you please, an orchestral and pantomimic passage 
where Orpheus with eager strained gestures has to go round a 
group of Elysian heroines, feeling them over, and rejecting them 
as not Eurydice, and then falling into a half Bacchante, half 
Antinous-like plaintive attitude. She is absolutely plain, according 
to her portraits, but her commanding gestures ns rich contralto 
voice make her a wonderful and noble embodiment of Gluck’s 
conception.” 

Miss Brema’s association with Orpheus is no sudden fanvy, 
but an attachment of many years’ standing. The work 
was revived for her in London for two seasons, and she 
sang in it for three seasons in Brussels, to say nothing of 
appearances in Paris, New York, and Germany. The mount- 
ing and scenery of Orpheus at the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels were, we believe, of uncommon excellence; but what 
lends special interest to the present revival is that the pro- 
duction has been directed and supervised in every detail by 
Miss Brema herself. With the aid of Miss von Ettlinger 
she selected and trained the chorus, who, unlike most 
operatic choruses, appealed to the eye as well as to 
the ear. The grouping and gestures were of her de- 
vising, and the same careful and intelligent attention to 
detail was shown in the costumes and scenery. We have 
never seen a better-trained or more intelligent chorus. The 
dances of the Furies, planned and led by Miss Margaret 
Morris, were executed with wonderful spirit, and had just 
the right quality of weirdness and disquiet suggestive of 
tortured spirits. These dances too often verge on the 
ridiculous; but at the Savoy they were quite impressively 
uncanny. The scene in the first act reminded one of 
a Burne-Jones stained-glass window. The scene in the 
Elysian Fields, again, was a beautiful picture, the effect 
of which was enhanced by the graceful movements 
of the Happy Spirits. In short, nothing was left 
undone to convey the spirit of Virgilian serenity which 
breathes from Gluck’s golden music. It is an open secret 
that months of patient, laborious rehearsal were devoted 
to this revival; but there was no sense of machmhe-like 
precision about actors or dancers. They had clearly been 
infected with enthusiasm for their work, and went through 
it with an obvious sense of enjoyment as if it were a labour 
of love and not a professional engagement. To have inspired 
her associates with such a spirit is a great achievement for 
any artist, and for a prima donna it is well-nigh unique. 
Not one in a hundred of that class could be entrusted with 
the “ production” of an opera without the most disastrous 
results. But then Miss Brema belongs to the exceptional 
category already mentioned,—the class of singers who think 
more of the music than of themselves. Her singing and 
impersonation of the part retain their fervour, if they have lost 
somewhat of their charm; but when one considers the manifold 
and important functions she has also filled in this revival—as 
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producer-in-chief, choir-trainer, and above all, as a focus of 
the enthusiasm which animated all concerned—one is tempted 
to regard this as the most remarkable exploit of a remarkable 
career. Former revivals have suffered from the inadequacy of 
the Eurydice; but Miss Viola Tree bore herself with a 
gracious simplicity, and sang with a fresh and ingenuous 
charm. On the other hand, Miss Ladd failed to lend dis- 
tinction to the artificial réle of Amor. Dr. Michael Balling, of 
Bayreuth, conducted a highly efficient orchestra, and the 
revival, taken all round, is a beautiful and satisfying act of 
homage to the genius of Gluck. And it gives us an excellent 
excuse for quoting the fine tribute with which Mr. Ernest 
Newman, a critic not overprone to eulogy, closes his study on 
Gluck and the Opera :— 

“Year after year the language of the art grows richer and more 
complex, and work after work sinks into ever-deepening oblivion ; 
until music that once thrilled men with delirious ecstasy becomes 
a dead thing which here and there a student looks back upon in a 
mood of scarcely tolerant antiquarianism. In the temple of the 
art a hundred statues of the gods are overthrown ; and a hundred 
ethers stand with arrested lips and inarticulate tongues, pale 
symbols of a vanished dominion which men no longer own. Yet 
here and there through the ghostly twilight comes the sound of 
some clear voice that has defied the courses of the years and the 
mutations of taste ; and we hear the rich canorous tones of Gluck, 
not perhaps with all the vigour and the passion that once was 
theirs, but with the mellowed splendour given by the touch of 
time. Alone among his fellows he speaks our modern tongue, 
and chants the eternal passions of the race. He was indeed, as 
Sophie Arnould called him, ‘the musician of the soul’; and if 
we have added new strings to our lyre, and wrung from them 
& more poignant eloquence than ever stirred within the heart of 
Gluck, none the less do we perceive that music such as his 
comes to us from the days when there were giants in the 


land.” 
Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


MR. JOHN BIGELOW’S RETROSPECTIONS.* 

“ RETROSPECTIONS” is a description which Mr. Bigelow, who 
is in his ninety-third year, prefers to “ Recollections.” Every 
one will respect this cautious distrust of the memory of old 
age; but, as a matter of fact, the greater part of Mr. Bigelow’s 
massive volumes—they number in all nearly two thousand 
pages—is made up of letters and other documents. A mass 
of evidence so great, so continuous, and so carefully preserved 
gives us the utmost confidence in the accuracy of the narra- 
tive. It may be said that the raison d’étre of the book is to 
be found in the record which it contains of the writer's 
residence in Paris, first as Consul and afterwards as Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States. The five years and 
three months which this record covers—Mr. Bigelow reached 
Paris on September 18th, 1861, and had his farewell audience 
of the Emperor on December 23rd, 1866—occupy about four- 
fifths of the whole. We hear about the ‘Trent’ affair, about 
the question of the recognition of the Confederate States, 
about the enterprise of Maximilian in Mexico, and other 
related matters. All this is as important as it is interesting. 
Nor, indeed, is the earlier part of the autobiography wanting 
in interest. 

Mr. Bigelow chose, though without much enthusiasm, the 
profession of the law. He had some experience of the 
financial ‘difficulties which it involves, for its remuneration, 
however splendid in the end, is commonly slow in coming. 
For a year he supported himself by teaching belles-lettres and 
history to classes of young ladies, some of them nearly as old 
as himself,—he was, if we calculate aright, in his twenty-first 
year. He remembers making himself “acceptable to the 
young ladies,” but he “ dreadfully missed” his male friends. 
Accordingly he resigned his teachership, and set up for 
himself in New York. Clients were scarce, and necessity 
as well as natural taste suggested the usual resource of 
literature. The work was not very well paid; we hear of 
£10, possibly to be reduced to £8, for a magazine article 
which may be presumed to have been some sixteen pages; 
but it was helpful. Indeed, we hear little or nothing about 
clients:;' In 1848 came an opportunity of which Mr. Bigelow 
gladly availed himself. He was asked to join William Cullen 
Bryant (the poet) in the editorship of the Evening Post. The 
proposal was for a salaried editor. Mr. Bigelow was not pre- 
pared to give up his profession for anything less than a 





* Retrospections of an Active Life, By John Bigelow. 3 vols, London: T. 
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re, 
partnership,—he was to be, that is, joint-proprietor ag well 
joint-editor, a combination of interests which is in eye a 
desirable. This was arranged; he paid £3,000 for the che 
all of it except £500, wanted for the immediate needs of the 
retiring partner, remaining on mortgage. Twelve years after. 
wards he sold it for £35,000. As the net income of the paper 
had increased from £3,000 to £13,500, it cannot be said that 
this was an unearned increment. j 

Passing at once to Mr. Bigelow’s official career, we find him 
taking up his work in Paris in the early and dark days of the 
struggle between North and South. He left America a fey 
weeks after the battle of Bull Run,—he tells us how General 
McDowell had said, while showing W. H. Russell and himself 
round the camp: “This is not an army; it will take a long 
time to make it am army.” In October of that year came the 
Mason and Slidell incident. On this we need not dwell, 
There was much wild talk about it on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Perbaps the most indiscreet proceeding connected 
with it was the vote of thanks which the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed to Commander Wilkes. Mr. Bigelow’s real 
mission in Paris was, we are told, not to do the Consular 
business, of which there was very little, but to look after 
the Press. Here was an occasion for making himself 
useful. By good fortune General Winfield Scott had just 
arrived in Paris, and he wrote at Mr. Bigelow’s instiga. 
tion a letter which was published in the Paris papers. It 
did not surrender the American case, but it stated it with the 
utmost moderation. The attitude of the French Government 
was diplomatically correct, but its real feeling was probably 
expressed in the words of a memoir-writer of the time: “ We 
shall remain neutral in the Anglo-American conflict, but we 
shall recognise the Southern Confederacy.” Mr. Bigelow 
soon came to see that the feelings of the French Govern: 
ment were by far the most dangerous element in the 
situation. In this country not a few public men, not to 
speak of private persons, came in after years to regret 
the misplacement of their sympathies during the early 
years of the Civil War. But there is something to be 
said in extenuation of their error, and the Spectator, which 
has nothing to repent in this matter, may say it. Mr, 
Charles Francis Adams, who was then United States 
Minister in London, puts one part of the case quite frankly 
in a despatch dated December 6th, 1861. “The arrogance 
of past administrations, with which the present has no 
sympathy, is yet made to rest on the latter as if that too 
were animated by the same spirit.” Time after time the 
United States Government had used language which affronted 
and alarmed the English people, showing sympathy with 
Irish malcontents, and seeming to threaten Canada, then far 
less able to defend herself than she is now. If any one wished 
for a disruption of North and South, it was chiefly because 
such an event would remove an ever-present danger to British 
North America. And of course there was a sentimental 
interest in the weaker side. Not a few possible sympathisers 
were alienated by what seemed uncertain utterances on the 
slavery question. A war which was not to be a war of 
emancipation was not worthy of approval. And there 
was for a long time the tremendous strain of the cotton 
famine. Butthe United States Minister to St. James’s never 
had occasion to use the language in which Mr. Bigelow 
records his impressions. (He had been made Chargé 
d’ Affaires, it should be said, after the sudden death of Mr. 
Dayton on December Ist, 1864, and had been nominated 
Minister early in the next year) :— 

“From the very beginning until near the close of my official 
residence at the French Court, I had to deal with a Sovereign 
whose plans were liable at any moment to involve us in a most 
inopportune war with our first and indeed our only national ally. 
[France is meant, the reference doubtless being to French inter- 
vention in the War of Independence: it is no small matter of 
congratulation that such a phrase would hardly be essed now.] 
er Contrary to first impressions, France proved ultimately 
to be the storm-centre from which the Union had most 
apprehend.” 

He goes on to say that the Emperor assured the agents of 
the Confederacy that he was willing to join England in 
recognising it as a belligerent Power, and that he might 
possibly act without England ; and further that when it was 
found impossible to build and equip warships in British dock- 
yards, recourse was had to France, and that there the thing 
was done “with the express but carefully disguised sanction 
of the Imperial Government.” And then there was the 
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Mexican imbroglio. There was a very close solidarity between 


the interests of the Confederacy and those of the projected 
Empire of Maximilian, in which Napoleon III. took so keen 
an interest. Maximilian himself, however, when visiting 
Paris in 1864, had the prudence to refuse an audience to Mr. 
Slidell, the envoy of the Confederacy. On the whole, it is 
clear that the deliberate policy of the Empire was distinctly 
hostile to the Union. Here there was remissness in the 
Government, indiscreet utterances by public men, and a strong 
feeling, which, however, did not reach the working class, except, 
it may be, in Lancashire. There is no harm in insisting on 
this, because the fall of the Empire in 1870 made an absolute 
breach in the political tradition of France to which there is no 
parallel here. 

Mr. Bigelow had some curious experiences at the French 
Court. In October, 1864, he received overtures from Alexandre 
Dumas. The great novelist proposed a visit to the States. 
He intended, he said, to write a book, and was ready to give 
four months to the business, two of which would be spent in 
travel. Mr. Bigelow thought the time too short, and sug- 
gested lectures. Ignorance of the language would, indeed, 
be a difficulty. ‘“ My mistress is English,” calmly replied 
Dumas; “I shall soon pick it up.” The plan came to 
nothing. All Dumas’s books, with their enormous circula- 
tion, had not made him, or, at least, had not kept him, a 
rich man. He probably expected some pecuniary help, which, 
of course, was not forthcoming. Mr. Bigelow was probably 
relieved by the failure of the plan. Dumas, he says, was not 
a person to-whom honours could be accorded, and he was a 
quadroon. Another applicant was Boulanger, who was then 
aCaptain. He proposed to put his sword at the disposal of 
the North. This affair, too, came to nothing, and Mr. 
Bigelow does not conceal his opinion that the States lost 
nothing by the failure. Few will be disposed to differ from 
it, Frequent applications of a similar kind were made, we 
are told, by Frenchmen and Germans, but very few by Poles, 
though it is from them that the soldiers of fortune are 
commonly recruited. On the other hand, there was a distinct 
movement among them for service in the Confederate Army. 
The Poles had an idea that the United States made common 
cause with Russia. There certainly was at one time a 
rapprochement between thé two countries. 

We can remember few books that have contained such 
valuable materials of history as we find in this. 





CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION.*® 
Canon Henson’s volume of Lyman Beecher Lectures 
deserves the careful attention of the Christian minister, to 
whatever denomination he belongs, because it breaks alto- 
gether with platitude, and in three hundred pages of closely 
argued exhortation confronts him with the actual obligations 
of his office at the present day. The circumstances of the 
modern Church are very different from those of a generation 
ago; and of all the changes none are so great or so far- 
reaching as those that have come about from the growth of 
knowledge. “ Within the last century a whole series of new 
sciences have come into existence, which directly bear upon 
Christianity. The more exact study of language, the criticism 
of texts and documents, the science of comparative religion, 
the application of psychology to the phenomena of faith,— 
these are practically new studies, and they infringe directly 
on the territories of Christian belief.” Accordingly these 
are the chief problems to which the Christian minister has to 
find his own answer. First, on the threshold of the sacred 
ministry, he has to weigh his position with regard to the 
intellectual formularies imposed by his denomination; and 
secondly, he has to reconcile his duty to his own conscience 
with his duty to his (probably) less instructed congregation. 
The latter problem, however, is purely personal; and though 
Canon Henson devotes several lectures to it, and gives, in our 
judgment, very wise counsel to his clerical brethren as to their 
stewardship, in bringing out of their treasures “things new 
and old,” we must pass it by here, and speak only of the 
problem of subscription, which, in face of the fact that every 
denomination of Christians is finding a difficulty in recruiting 
its ministry, is a problem for the nation at large, and must be 
reckoned a very serious one. 





“ Will anyone acquainted with the circumstances of the modern 
church deny that many, and they the ablest.and best equipped, 
are arrested on the threshold of the ministry by the aspect of 
intellectual bondage which that ministry seems to present? Ie it 
not the case that this aspect is most repulsive to those whose 
intellectual qualities are finest, and whose consciences are most 
sensitive? Must it not be an anxious and urgent question for the 
churches whether they are not actually themselves the responsible 
causes of their own gravest embarrassment ? ” 

Canon Henson was lecturing to the Theological Faculty of 
Yale University, which is not necessarily Episcopalian, and 
he illustrates the difficulties in the way of subscription from 
the Westminster Confession, even more than from the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The suggestions that he offers, by way of 
palliative, to the conscientious subscriber are, first, that 
his subscription must take account of the obsoleteness, the 
irrelevance, and the silence of the formulary ; that is to say, 
he is justified in claiming that he cannot be expected to take 
sides in extinct controversies, or accept more than the 
principles of the ancient confession of his sect as applying 
to the entirely fresh problems of to-day. But, in the second 
place, he also reminds the neophyte that, as the actual 
situation is one of “subscription under protest,” the only 
supposition on which such subscription can be reconciled with 
self-respect is a continuous and genuine effort to revise or 
remove formularies which are seriously open to objection. 
What, then, it will be asked, does Canon Henson want? 
What is the extent of the liberty he claims for the modern 
preacher? Is he to pledge himself to nothing before he is 
put in charge of a cure of souls? Canon Henson is fully 
alive to the practical importance of this question. He allows 
that the candidate for the Christian ministry may fairly be 
required to endorse the distinctive attitude of his Church 
towards other religious bodies. For example, he would require 
the candidate for ministry in the Church of England to give 
in his assent to those Articles of Religion which deal with 
the Roman controversy as well as those aimed against the 
Antinomians, Baptists, and other sectaries. He would also 
require him to accept the working system of the Church 
whose commission he aspires to receive, this being “ the moat 
effective protection against religious insincerity which the 
congregation can possess” :— 

“No man who was not a very cynical and callous hypocrite 

could contemplate a lifetime given up to the career of a Christian 
minister; implying, therefore, throughout its course the conduct 
of a public service of the congregation which is everywhere 
inspired by the conviction that Christ is Divine, the rightful 
object of Christian worship, unless within his own personal life 
that conviction were paramount. The aphorism of the orthodox 
theologians has its justification in conscience and in reason,—les 
orandi, lex credendi.” 
But beyond these requirements, what Canon Henson regards 
as the main safeguard of the Church against hireling shep- 
herds is its right to satisfy itself, so far as possible, that its 
commissioned agents are themselves Christ's disciples. There 
must be severe inquisition into character and reputation ; 
and there may fairly be required a pledge of discipleship 
in whatever form such a pledge is required for Church 
membership. 

We have outlined this argument, which should be read at 
length in Canon Henson’s pages, because we think it is worth 
the serious attention both of clergymen and laymen. It is 
true that at the present time the English clergyman is not 
required to give more than a general assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles; but the requirement of even a 
general assent to what is in fact an obsolete theology 
loses the Church of England many intellectual recruits 
to its ministry every year. We may note in passing that 
one of the changes in the Prayer-book which the Com- 
mittee of Convocation has recommended is the substitution 
of a different formula for the pledge taken by the deacon at 
his ordination, of an “ unfeigned belief” in “ all the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ”; a change which, 
we earnestly hope, may be approved by Convocation itself. 
One thing we must add before leaving the subject. We do 
not understand why Canon Henson, having pointed out that 
at present the only and sufficient pledge of personal disciple- 
ship taken by ministers of the Church of England at ordination 
is their reception of the Holy Communion, himself proposes 
as a further pledge the Apostles’ Creed, or rather such of 
its articles as are “ verifiable in Christian experience”; unless 
indeed it was that at this point he wished to béeak a lance 
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the Creeds stand on a different footing from the Articles, or 
even the Scriptures, and must be assented to in every detail 
as a condition of holding clerical office. The simple answer to 
the Bishop’s position is, of course, as Canon Henson points out, 
that the Creeds have no other foundation than Holy Scripture, 
and must continually be tested by Holy Scripture, as new 
light is shed upon it. But granting that the Apostles’ Creed 
represents more nearly than any other formula the Scriptural 
content of discipleship, we see no need for imposing it as a 
special pledge upon the clergy at their ordination. The 
fewer tests the better, for tests always lead to insincerity. 

We have dealt with but a small portion of Canon Henson's 
book, and that, though the most important, by no means the 
most interesting.’ Not the least striking of the lectures is 
that-which deals with “Social and Political Preaching,” and 
we could wish our Nonconformist brethren would take some 
of its lessons into their earnest consideration. Another excel- 
lent chapter is that “ Of Observing Proportion in Religious 
Teaching,” an eloquent plea for the study of theology, and 
this we would commend with equal earnestness to the clergy 
of the Church of England. 





WHERE SOCIALISM HAS FAILED.* 
Socrauists have this advantage over their opponents, that, 
while it is very easy to inveigh against the evils of society as 
we know it, it is very difficult to prove the imperfection of 
Utopias which have never been brought to the test of experi- 
ence. Mr. Grahame’s description of a concrete ingtance is 
therefore a valuable addition to controversy. Socialism is 
sometimes represented as the inevitable result of the sufferings 
of mankind, and Marx and others have sought to give scientific 
precision to this idea. Australian Socialism, however, came 
asa “bolt from the blue”; it arose among a population com- 
paratively prosperous. The driving-force of the Socialist 
agitation comes, we believe, neither from science nor from 
suffering, but from a form of religious fanaticism which 
appeals to its devotees asa call toa holy war. The old-world 


populations of Europe are perhaps growing immune to the 
extremer forms, but in a new country a mental as well as a 
bodily disease spreads like wildfire. We must keep this in 


mind if we would understand the strange tale of New 
Australia. 

William Lane is described to us as the originator of 
Australian Socialism, and as a journalist “of brilliant powers 
and magnetic personality.” An ardent Socialist, he sought by 
means of the Press and other forms of agitation to indoctrinate 
the town workers, and then the miners, and the shearers of 
the back-blocks. The following will serve as a specimen of 
his invective. It has the ring of sincerity about it, without 
which no agitation will go far :— 

“Your Labour is a mere ‘commodity,’ your life-blood must be 

sold as so much wood or wool Yet Labour alone produces 
wealth. There can be no justice until Labour can work without 
leave of any and without paying profit to any This owner- 
ship which causes misery and vice and poverty and wretchedness 
unspeakable, all the social evils from which you suffer and from 
which the world suffers, is a veritable sin. We have lived wickedly 
in taking part in a system which is wicked and sinful, which is 
brutish, not human, selfish, not loving.” 
It is the voice of the hot-gospeller transferred from the 
religious to the political arena. The frame of mind which can 
be influenced by such language is impervious to reason; it 
can only be dispelled by a prolonged study of human institu- 
tions, for which leisure and opportunity are given to few, or 
by an experiment such as that which we are now describing. 

Lane’s first plan for advancing the millennium was by 
capturing the Trade-Unions and promoting a general strike. 
He called on his followers 
“to attack the competitive system and openly commence a 
campaign which will not cease till Capitalism—that is the private 
holding by a few of the means whereby all must live—is no more. 

To overthrow the wages system, to idealise Labour, to 
conquer want, and hate, and greed, and vice, and establish peace 
on earth and good-will among men.” 

With this pacific purpose in view he fomented the disastrous 
shearers’ strike of 1890, which in 1891 was extended to all 
industries in Australia and New Zealand. Widespread ruin 
followed. The Unions exhausted their funds; the labourers 
lost at least two millions of wages; and banks with a liability 
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of £134,000,000 suspended payment. The strike entirely 
failed, and Lane recognised that some other tactics were 
necessary to give an example of his ideal,—“ Socialism in oyr 
time.” 

He decided on “a stupendous programme of wholesale 
migration,” and, like Joshua, sent out his spies to discover 
new Eden. His prospectors were enthusiastically received by 
the Government of Paraguay, which made to them what Mr, 
Grahame describes as an “astounding proposition.” “We 
will grant you,” said this generous and amazing Republic, 
“ 450.000 acres of magnificent agricultural and grazing land 
absolutely free of charge.” The prospectors, who were 
practical men, reported that “it is the best-watered land we 
have ever seen.” It is “ well-timbered,” “ fertile,” and has 
“rail and water to our doors.’ This glowing account con. 
tained only a little exaggeration, and the generous offer was 
accepted. The disciples in the drought-stricken back-blocks 
of Australia, who had been persuaded by Lane’s windy 
rhetoric that “they were exerting their labour for the benefit 
of the few” and “ sweating out their lives for the mortgagee,” 
jumped at Lane’s invitation to follow him to this land of 





plenty. The strength of their fanaticism may be measured 
by the fact that though Communism—+.e., the putting into a 
| common treasury every penny they possessed—was a pre- 
| liminary condition of membership, they were not deterred 
from joining. A sum of £30,000 was collected on these 
terms. Presently the ‘Royal Tar,’ a barque of six hundred 
tons, was purchased, and sailed with the first consignment 
of two hundred and forty-one pilgrims, men, women, and 
children. 

Lane had the foresight: to understand that. such an 
adventure wanted, as-he said, “a better Napoleon,” “a leader 
with the brain of a Jay Gould and the heart of a Christ.” 
Obviously he was the person to play the part, and his 
measures were taken accordingly. He appears also to 
have been an eclectic in his Socialist creed. He embraced 
the aggressive atheism professed by Mr. Belfort Bax, 
but sternly rejected emancipated views as to the relation 
of the sexes. This arbitrary attitude gave rise to the 
first difficulty on board the ‘Royal Tar.’ Communism 
of children was provided for, but he was determined 
that unseemly flirtation should be prohibited, and issued 
an order that the women of the party were to be confined 
below decks after dark. This caused a rebellion; but as Lane 
was secured in his absolute authority, he seems to have pre- 
vailed. Human nature, too, showed a tendency, even in the 
first few days, to break away from Communism, and return 
to the inevitable expedients of civilised life. Though all 
were supposed to have delivered up their last halfpenny to 
the common fund, when they arrived at the first port it was 
found that a few were still influenced by prejudices in favour 
of private property, and had reserved for themselves some 
pocket-money. Bitter recrimination took place, but for the 
moment Lane's authority effected a compromise. Arrived at 
their destination, a correspondent describes how the storm 
overtook them while they were disputing where to pitch their 
tents. There was, of course, a fraternal meeting with the 
rulers of Paraguay, with much flag-waving and general 
enthusiasm; but very soon, alas! dissatisfaction arose as to 
the way in which labour was distributed. The men who were 
set to dig vegetables expressed a preference for riding after 
cattle. The cowboy in turn wished to be a schoolmaster, 
and the schoolmaster compared his work unfavourably with 
that of the sinecurist whose principal duty was to blow the 
dinner-horn. 

Lane was an ardent teetotaler, and decreed the expulsion 
of two men who went to a neighbouring town for refresh- 
ment. His action was resented as ultra vires, and to support 
his authority and to overturn the constitution of the colony 
he availed himself of his position as Paraguayan Magis- 
trate and called in the native soldiery. As a result, within 
three months of landing there was a secession of eighty- 
five members. They were transferred to the Government 
(Paraguayan) colony, but space prevents any record of their 
subsequent hardships. They appealed to the British Legation, 
and Mr. Findlay—since known to us for his admirable work 
in Egypt and elsewhere—was sent to inquire. He reported 
that the colonists were “a fine class of men They 
came to found Utopia, and before I visited the colony had 





succeeded in creating (as they said) ‘a hell upon earth.’...-++ 
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“al 
I feel morally certain that if the colony had been started on 
an individualistic basis (each colonist receiving an allotment) 
not a man would have left the settlement.” 

Meantime a second shipload were selling their possessions 
and preparing to sail from Adelaide, and finally some hundred 
and ninety souls arrived. By this time, as was remarked by 
a witness who was in hearty sympathy with the movement, 
Lane bad ceased to be the high-minded but mistaken 
enthusiast, and had become a crafty and tyrannical despot 
who on his own confession “could only work with fanatics.” 
The newcomers, to whom the state of affairs bad not been 
fully disclosed, demanded an account. The colony bad been 
hopelessly mismanaged, and it was now Lane’s turn to desert 
and to secede with forty-five followers. The long-suffering 
Government of Paraguay gave him a grant, where he started 
a new colony named Cosmé. This “quickly fell into the 
quagmire of discontent and misery,” and Lane again seceded, 
and returned to Australia a sadder and, we may hope, a 
wiser man. 

The main body which remained at New Australia were | 
more fortunate. They elected a new manager, and proceeded | 
toabjure their Communist and Socialist absurdities, and to | 
return to separate ownership and the methods of economic | 
civilisation. This really,as Mr. Findlay points out, is the | 
moral of the whole tale. The monopoly of private ownership, | 
enforced and regulated by the experience of the ages, and | 
defined by the jurisprudence of the civilised world, tempered | 
also by personal liberty and the right to exchange services | 
and products, constitutes the only equitable basis for | 
associated human life that has ever yet been discovered. | 
The sequel of the story confirms this view. The inhabitants | 
of New Australia have settled down to hard work and | 
pioneering under conditions which are fairly encouraging :— 

“At the present time,” says Mr. Grahame, “New Australia is 
neither a Utopian Eden, nor a ‘hell upon earth.’ It is an average 
community of sane, sober, hard-working, self-respecting farmers, 
living at peace with one another, and united in condemnation 
of the common enemy—Socialism in all its guises, whether it 
call itself ‘Christian Socialism,’ ‘ Atheistic Socialism,’ or merely 
‘Co-operative Communism.’” 








THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE® 

THE dramatist who writes his plays with a view to their 
performance upon the stage finds his efforts limited in two 
directions. On the one hand ke is confronted by the spiritual 
limitations of convention, and on the other by the physical 
limitations of stage mechanism. It is clear that to some 
extent the conventions depend upon the physical conditions, 
but this is not always the case. Elaborate scenery, for 
instance, was forbidden to the Greek theatre because it was 
impracticable, and it was therefore unconventional. But no 
practical necessity compels its use on the modern stage. It 
would be equally easy to find instances in which theatrical 
convention was the cause of an important structural feature, 
such as the Greek “ Orchestra.” Although the influence of 
both kinds of limitation on the individual dramatist may | 
easily be exaggerated—for the great artist could make both | 
of them his servants—yet in a study of dramatic evolution 
both must be considered. And the mechanical factor has on 
the whole received too little attention. The important part 
that it played in the struggle between the classical and | 
romantic forms of drama in England during the sixteenth 
century is illustrated by Dr. Albright’s study. For although | 
he draws no moral, he states the facts with such clarity that | 
their implications are obvious. 

From the earliest times the mediaeval dramas differed from 
the classical in being made up of a succession of scenes each 
of which represented a different place. They completely dis- 
regarded the unity of space. The mediaeval “ producer” had | 
therefore to face a difficulty almost unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans,—the difficulty of making his audience realise 
these frequent changes of place. No mechanism existed | 
which would enable him to make elaborate changes of 
scenery without intolerable delays. A superficial view of the | 
primitive mind might lead one to expect him to abandon | 
Scenery altogether, to signify the place merely by some 
symbol or written placard, and to leave the rest to the 
imagination of the spectators. But in reality the primitive 
audience could have no such remarkable power of imagination. 











* The Shaksperian Stage. By Victor E, Albright, Ph.D, New York: Columbia | 


University Press, (#10. ) 





| Elizabethan plays are constructed on this plan. 


It demanded realism, though a cruder realism, at least 
as much as its modern successors. The escape from the 
dilemma was obvious, and yet ingenious. The mediaeval 
theatre was originally inside a church, and later in the open 
air; and it contained not asingle stage, but several. Each of 
these sedes, standing at some distance apart, contained the 
scenery and properties of one of the places in which the 
action passed. One, for instance, would represent the palace 
of Herod, and another the house of Pilate. And from one to 
the other the actors moved according to the course of the 
play. Besides these scenes which were acted in definite 
places requiring properties (“located ” scenes, as Dr. Albright 
calls them), there were in each play a certain number of 
“unlocated” scenes, where the place was indeterminate and 
needed no properties. These were acted in the platea or open 
space between the sedes. By means of this device polyscenic 
plays could be acted without any incongruity or unnecessary 
strain upon the audience’s imagination. 


But the plan was extremely cumbrous, and required long 
preparations. Consequently towards the beginning of the 
sixteenth century there grew up a practice of acting plays 
upon small stages erected in the yards of inns, or the halls of 
Colleges and private houses. At this point the difficulty of 
changing scenery arose once more, and for some time proved 
insurmountable. But not even then was any further demand 
made upon the imagination. Since the scenes could not be 
changed, the polyscenic play was abandoned; and it is found 
that nearly all the interludes and shorter moralities written 
at this period require but a single scene. It is interesting 
to notice that this may be of two kinds. In the inter- 
ludes it is usually “located” in some definite place, 
such ag the inside of a house. But in the moralities 
the allegorical characters have their conversations in an 
unnamed spot. The scene, in fact, is “unlocated.” At this 
point, then, the triumph of the monoscenic drama seemed 
inevitable. But a new mechanical device came to the rescue 
of the older form in the invention of the “ outer-inner” stage, 
to an account of which the greater part of Dr. Albright’s 
volume is devoted. By this plan the curtain, instead of 
being drawn as it is now in the very front of the stage, was 
drawn considerably further back, and thus left «a large space 
before it known as the “outer stage.” This outer stage was 


| approached by separate entrances, and could therefore be used 


independently of the inner stage behind the curtain. All the 
“unlocated” scenes in a play—namely, those requiring no 
properties—were performed on the outer stage; while the 
properties for “located” scenes were arranged on the inner 
stage, and were revealed by drawing back the curtain. The 
actors could thus use the entire stage in “located” scenes, 
for when the curtain was removed the outer and inner 
automatically became one. If, therefore, “located” and 
“unlocated” scenes were used alternately, a play might 
contain any number of changes without having its action 
hindered for a moment. And with few exceptions, all 
Here, for 
instance, is a list of the scenes in the fifth act of Fletcher's 
Monsieur Thomas :—Scene 1. A street (outer scexe).—Scene 2. 
A bed-chamber (inner scene).—Scene 3. A street (outer scene) 
—Scene 4. A room in a nunnery (inner scene).—Scene 5. A 
place (outer scene).—Scene 6. A street (outer scene).— 
Scene 7. A room in a nunnery (inner scene).—Scene 8, 
A street (outer scene).—Scene 9. A hall (inner scene). It 
is clear that while the third scene is being performed 
the bedroom of the second scene is being changed behind the 
curtain into the nunnery of the fourth. By the help of this 
principle the polyscenic play was preserved in England, in 


| spite of efforts made to introduce monoscenic imitations of 


the classical drama. Is it not possible that in France the 
gradual triumph of the Unities was largely due to the absence 
of any such device for scene-changing ? 

The “ outer-inner” stage and the polyscenic play survived 
in England after the Restoration. But already the germ 
which proved fatal to both had been imported from France. 
Elaborate scenery began to be used for the inner scenes, and 
thus it gradually happened that the outer and unpropertied 
scene seemed bleak and dull, and was at last abandoned. 
Once more, therefore, the polyscenic play was « 1. No 
machinery could be invented to change two elaborate “ sets” 
quickly enough. And in England to-day as well as in France 
it is unusual to find more than a single scene for each act 
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of aplay. It may be argued ‘perhaps that the real cause of 
this is a change of convention,—that we feel that the older 
system was a mistake. But that there is still a desire | 
for the polyscenic play is shown by its revival once more 
in Germany, and again, curiously, as a consequence of 
@ mechanical invention. The most modern of the theatres in 
Munich and Berlin have adopted (from Japan, we believe) a 
revolving stage, an example of which is to be found in London | 
at the Coliseum. This allows several scenes to be set up | 
simultaneously ; and, by a mere turn of the stage, any one of 
them may be brought before the audience. In many of its | 
external forms—its short scenes, for instance, and its | 
soliloquies—the newest school of German drama, of which 
Wedekind is the chief exponent, seems to have returned to 
the Elizabethan age. But the revolution is scarcely likely to | 
succeed. An alteration in mechanical conditions is not enough | 
in itself to impose an alien tradition upon the stage. But it 
is strong enough to prevent such an imposition; for this is the 
only conclusion we ean draw from its effect upon dramatic 
evolution in the sixteenth century. 





THREE BOOKS ABOUT LONDON.* 
Tre sixth volume of Sir Walter Besant’s “Survey of 
London” cannot be compared for literary value with its | 
It has more of the character of a catalogue | 
The facts and figures, we need hardly say, 
The nineteenth century did more for | 





predecessors. 
and a chronicle. 
are highly interesting 
the expansion of London than all the centuries which went 
before. People still living—one need not be very old to 
remember the accession of Queen Victoria—can recall a time | 
when the city covered twenty-two square miles only; now its 
area must be seven times as large. Sir Walter puts the figure | 
at.a hundred and twenty square miles, but then he was 
writing of the year 1897. The ratio of increase in population 
The two millions have grown to something 
less than six. That counts for much on the right side in the 
Londoner's life. He has more space wherein to breathe and 
move. We pass on from these preliminary figures, themselves 
eloquent of progress, and improvement, to other notable | 
matters. There is a long list of buildings opened in the 
century, mostly in its second half, for that was far more full 
of movement than the first. How significant itis! Take the 
two great London schools, St. Paul's and Merchant Taylors’. 
In 1850 they numbered between them a little over four 
hundred scholars. That figure they have more than doubled, 
and the space for their work and their play has been much 
more than doubled, As a whole the City has improved as 
much as it has grown. In beauty, in order, in decency the 
progress has been great, how great only those can realise | 
who remember the London of the “fifties.” This volume, 
with its ample illustrations, worthily concludes an admirable | 
series. 

Mr. Ogilvy limits bimself, as will be seen, to the City 
proper, but it is a limitation which tends to make his task easier 
rather than harder. One great source of interest is to be 
found in the very change which has turned a city of dwellings 
into a city of warehouses and offices. The copious records 
which still exist of the life which was once lived within the 
City boundaries, together with the few visible remains which 
still recall it, supply a subject of which the reader will not soon 
weary. Jelics and Memorials is the title of the book, and 
these are things which touch us in any case, and which are 
especially significant in a place which has been for so many 
centuries the centre of our national life. Open the book 
where we will, we find a treasury of things which move 
us because they are at once so near and so far. St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell; the Temple; Watling Street, taking us 
back to Roman times; Austin Friars ; Smithfield,—all are rich 
in varied memories. The names are so familiar that it is only 
when we come to think that we see how full of meaning they 
are. Mr. Ogilvy, who uses the pencil as well as the pen with 
effect, has given us a book worth having. 

There is yet another kind of interest in Mr. Chancellor's 
book on the Western district of Belgravia and Knightsbridge. 
Here too there is history, but it seldom goes very far back. 
There is a certain flavour of antiquity in the name Knigbts- 
bridge. Is there not a doubt whether it ought not to be 


is not so large. 
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“Kingsbridge,” and so take us back as far, it may be, as 
Edward the Confessor? But the early days do not bring before 
us any striking incidents. As for Belgravia, it js obvious} 
and indisputably modern. Generally, it is when we come . 
Georgian and post-Georgian days that the associations of the 
region become numerous. A bare catalogue of the great 
names to be found among the residents in the three chief 
squares, Belgrave, Eaton, and Chester, would be ful] of 
interest. Here are some of them: Lord Shaftesbury, Drouyn 
de Lhuys, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sidney Herbert, “ Jacob 
Omnium,” Lord Napier of Magdala, Charles Buller. and 
Matthew Arnold. Knightsbridge can boast of Gore House, 


| associated with two very different names,—William Wilber. 


force and Lady Blessington. The first occupied it for 
thirteen years, and Lady Blessington for exactly the same 
period, filling it with quite another set of guests, among 
whom Count D’Orsay was the first. Its splendours came to 
an abrupt end in 1849. Another interesting name jg 
“Tattersall’s.” The institution, for it is nothing less, wag 
founded in 1766, and still flourishes, though it has changed 
its local. Mr. Chancellor never fails to entertain, and 
sometimes, we may say, instructs. 





A PICTURE OF AFGHAN LIFE* 
SoLprERs and diplomatists have told us a little about 
men and things in Afghanistan, and Dr. Lillias Hamilton 
related some of her experiences at the Court of the 
There have doubtless been other 
narratives ; but the country is jealously guarded, and there 
are very few chances of seeing how the people really live, 
Such a chance came to Mr. and Mrs. Thornton; they tvok it, 
not, we hope, without advantage to themselves, and certainly 
with the result of getting materials for a curiously interesting 
book. In 1892 Mr. Thornton was engaged by the late Amir 
to start a tannery and leather factory in Kabul. Difficulties 
soon arose; the Afghan officials were hostile, and hindered 
the work in every possible way. Mr. Thornton and his 
partner resigned; the partner was allowed to depart; 
Mr. Thornton was detained, but got away by the inter. 
vention of Sir Mortimer Durand. Four years later he 
received a hint that if he cared to offer his services to the 
present Amir, they would be accepted; it was not etiquette 
for the Amir to make the first advance. So he went ont and 
started the work again. The officials who had been running 
the affair, not a little to their own profit, opposed again, but 
were circumvented. In seven or eight months’ time he had a 
number of samples to show his employer, who spent four 
hours or so in testing the products. One of the slaves who 
helped remarked that “it looks good, but I am afraid it will 
not wear well.” The Amir turned to him: “ You seem to 
know a lot about it; go and tan some leather yourself, and I 
will compare it with the Englishman’s.” The young man was 
sorry for the next few months that he spoke. In the end 
orders were given to import machinery, for all the work had 
been done by hand. After a while there was another trial. 
“ How long would it take to make a pair of boots? ”"—“An 
hour and a half.”—‘“ Very good; I will mark some pieces of 
leather and I will time you.” They were done, in fact, under 
forty-nine minutes. The Amir was delighted that Afghan 
workmen could do so well, and gave orders for enlarging the 
works and increasing the pay. So things went on, not always 
very smoothly, but still with good results. Mrs. Thornton 
has some curious things to tell us about the Amir’s family life 
We commend the story to any one who may have a fancy for 
Moslem ways. Nowhere can there be seen a better proof of 
Aristotle’s maxim that more than half of life is missing when 
that which concerns women is ill ordered. But for no one 
Afghanistan an ideal place. The present Amir has not the 
savagery of his father, but any one whom he dislikes or 
suspects has a very ill time, and there seems to be no check 
on his autocracy. 


i] 





FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS.+ 
Ir is something of a shock to be told that the typical “bloe 
stocking ” was a man, one Benjamin Stillingfleet, grandson 
the Bishop, who was accustomed to wear the blue stocking | f 
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morning dress instead of the conventional silk of evening 
costume, it must be owned that the evidence for this 
derivation is more definite than any which can he produced 
for the French legend of Madame de Polignac. The difficulty 
is that whatever Mr. Stillingfleet may have worn, these ladies 
did not by any means scorn silk attire. Some of them 
followed the fashion even a little beyond the bounds of good 
sense; they held salons to which guests were expected to 
come in fitting dress; and they were certainly feminine in 
their ways; this was one of the reasons of Samuel Johnson's 
admiration. 

Of Miss Wheeler’s eight heroines, all but one bear well- 
known names. This one is Mrs. Vesey; only those who are 
familiar with the social history of the eighteenth century will 
remember her. Mrs. Thrale would doubtless have been for- 
gotten but for Johnson, perhaps we may say but for Boswell; 
as it is, she is a very real person to us. Mrs. Delany, besides 
her relations with well-known people from Dean Swift down 
to Queen Charlotte, was a woman of many activities,—what 
a modern touch it is when we find her encouraging Irish 
industries. The other five, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, Fanny 
Burney, Elizabeth Carter, and Hannah More,are connected with 
literature, though Fanny Burney is the only one among them 
who is still read. This, however, is a test which it would not 
be well to apply to literary reputations. Out of the materials, 
only too abundant, which the life and work of these ladies | 
supply. Miss Wheeler has constructed a very readable book. 
Perhaps the account of Mrs. Thrale is the best thing in it: it 
brings in Dr. Johnson, and he is bound to make any scene in 
which he plays a part effective. Our author gives us a loyal 
defence of the Piozzi marriage; and, after all, there was 
nothing very owfré about it. A widow of forty-five with 
independent means, and her children provided for, may be 
allowed to please herself. 





NOVELS. 
CANADIAN BORN.* 
Mrs. HumMPHRY WARD’S visit to Canada two years ago has 
borne literary fruit of a very good and wholesome quality. 
The“ motive” is to be found in the spirited anonymous verses— 
first printed in a Toronto paper—which form the prologue of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, and from which we may quote 
the foliowing lines :— 
“ Put me somewhere West of Selkirk 
When the prairie roses bloom, 
Where you run clean out o’ fences, 
And a man has elbow room. 
Let me ride upon the pilot 
When the first through train goes out, 
Let me hear the settlers welcome it 
With joyous ringing shout. 
Let me be upon the prairie 
When they start a baby town, 
When they’re living under canvas 
While the first mud-sills go down, 
For it rarely stirs the blood 
To see the cities in the bud, 
And to feel a nation growing 
From that sticky prairie mud 
The romance of a great movement, with all its streams of 
tendency, industrial, political, national, and Imperial,—that 
is the main theme of the story. And in this development 
railway enterprise bas played so prominent a part that one 
cannot resent a scheme by which the scene is largely laid 
on the cars. A railroad-track is not in itself a thing of 
beauty, but no one can dispense with a railway who wishes 
to see the glories of this new “land of the mountain and the 
flood,” and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s description of the wonders 
of the North-West are a conclusive answer to the Ruskinian 
view that railway travelling degrades human beings to the 
level of a package. But Mrs. Humphry Ward does not only 
pay a tribute to the beauty of the Canadian land: she bears 
generous testimony to the freedom of the Canadian life. 
Lady Merton, her heroine, is a young Englishwoman, widowed 
Within a year of her marriage, to whom at twenty-seven her 
married life had become an insubstantial memory. We find her, 
then, travelling in Canada with a delicate and rather trouble- 
some younger brother, and, in view of her father’s interest 
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young efigineer of Scotch descent. Their acquaintatice soon 
ripens into génuine friendship, and by the time her English 
suitor, Mr, Arthur Delaine, joins the party we feel that he 
has good ground for resenting the obvious preference 
accorded to his robust and capable rival. In England 
or in Italy Delaine, with his scholarly tastes and ‘archaeo- 
logical knowledge, was a pleasant enough companion, bnt 
in the raw West he cuts but a sorry figure, and the result 
of the rivalry would have been a foregone conclusion from 
the outset had not George Anderson been suddenly and, 
severely handicapped by the reappearance of a disreputable and 
drunken father, whom he believed to be dead. This reappear- 
ance puts a weapon in the hands of Delaine, which he neither 
wields nor altogether discards. It is enough to say that his 
action is not chivalrous, and that Lady Merton’s brother, who 
has a great sense of his importance as head of the family, 
takes an unconscionable time in acquiescing in the inevitable. 
Indeed, our chief complaint with Mrs. Humphry Ward is that 
she has hardly been fair to the men of the:Old Country, who 
are represented by a selfish weakling and a timid prig. 
George Anderson, in spite of his terrible father, proves his 
superiority at every turn. Still, if an English writer is to err 
in this contrasted portraiture, it is far-better to err on theside 
of self-depreciation. We do not deny thatthe types are true tc 
life,—the self-indulgent, fastidious man of culture, and the young 
undergraduate who plays golf all day and bridge all night. But 


to assign them prominence in the dramatis personae is, we think, 
| somewhat unjust. On the other hand, what Philip Gaddesden 


and Arthur Delaine lack in enthusiasm for, and appreciation 
of Canada is fully made up by the attitude of Lady Merton 
George Anderson is a fine fellow who deserves his success, but it 
is not necessary to leave the United Kingdom to find the type. 
Much more interesting to us is the French Canadian;' M. 
Félix Mariette,a narrow but sincere patriot, and endowed with 
real distinction of manner. We have indulged in criticism, 
but the literary merits and the fine aim of the book command 
admiration. No untravelled Englishman can read it without 
longing to visit the scenes described, or feeling an enhanced 
fraternal pride in the amazing progress of the Dominion of 


Canada. 





Service. By Constance Smedley. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
Every one knows the story of the lady who wrote to her friend 
about the paragon she had been asked to engage as a tutor :—“ I 
have not yet found a tutor with the qualifications you require 
When I do I shall certainly marry him.” This dictum is very 
literally carried out by the hero of the present work, the heroine 
being a general servant with the manners of a Duchess, the temper 
of an archangel, and the ability of a Prime Minister. But the 
astonishing thing to the reader will be not only the virtues of Phebe- 
Gayner, but the extraordinary cruelty of the Sturge family in the 
matter of overworking their servant. Neither the author nor any 
member of the family turns a hair when speaking of the length of 
the hours which Phebe has to be on duty. These apparently range 
from five in the morning till twelve or one at night. Phebe 
further remarks, and the family complacently admit, that she 
is never able to go out of doors as there is too much work im 
that large house. It is not until half-way through the book that 
the young ladies who live at home, and who are, it must be 
admitted, busy in outside occupations, resolve that it behoves them 
to do a little housework for themselves The quiet way in whicl 
the situation is accepted is indeed surprising to any one who is 
unaccustomed to seeing a staff even of one condemned to such 
unprecedented hours of labour. It is all very well for Phebe 
to say, “God sends the strength with the work,” but she really 
ought to consider what a bad effect such indulgence in callous 
selfishness must have on the morals of the Sturge family. Mrs. 
Sturge does not like it when her brilliant artist son proposes to 
her maid-of-all-work, though, as she has already allowed them to 
in Richmond Park, it might be 


spend an afternoon téte-a-téte 
In the end, 


thought that she would have known what to expect 
of course, Phebe proves as great a paragon as a wife as she has 
been as a maid, and Mrs. Sturge becomes reconciled to the 


situation. The other characters of the book are all well and 


amusingly drawn, and the author is on the side of the angels in 
all her moral teaching except on the point mentioned above 
According to Maria. By Mrs. John Lane. (John Lane. 6s.)- 
This volume is less a novel than a study of contemporary manners 
viewed from a satirical standpoint. The “Maria” of the title is 
one of the most intolerable of the race of social climbers, and her 





in Canadian railways, enjoying special facilities for seeing the 
country. On board the cars she becomes acquainted with a 
~~ Canadian Born, By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder, and 


7 oJ 


struggles are depicted by an old. friend with extraordinary 
Old friendship is, indeed, responsible for 


‘1” of the story could ever continue 


vulgarity and vivacity. 
a good deal, for how the ‘ 
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on terms of intimacy with any one so unbearable as Maria is 
never explained. The intimacy, however, is carried on through 
twenty-four long chapters, and we have Maria’s dictum on every 
social subject under the sun. Occasicnally, though not often, 
Maria achieves a really witty and pregnant truth, as in the 
chapter on etiquette :—*“ Maria put her study of etiquette in a nut- 
shell. ‘ You see,’ she said, ‘the lowest class don’t know and don’t 
care; the middle-class don’t know and does care, and the upper 
knows but doesn’t care.” Those who like a study of manners 
among a class whom it would be a compliment to call the “ better 
vulgar” will be much entertained by this work. 


READABLE Novets.—First Love. By Marie van Vorst. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—An American story of a young man’s love for 
@ very much older woman.—The Wild Heart. By M. E. 
Francis. (Smith,-Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This is one of Mrs. 
Blundell’s charming West Country stories. It has not, however, 
so happy an end as that to which she has accustomed us. The 
Adventures of an A.D.C. By Shelland Bradley. (John Lane. 
6s.)—A lively and detailed account of life in the house of a 
Lieutenant-Governor in India.——Live Men’s Shoes. By Richard 
Marsh. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The opening of this story in 
the middle of the earthquake at Messina is much the best part. 
The rest is concerned with a case of impersonation. A Splendid 
Heritage. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
6s.)—A modern story of a young man who wishes to be loved for 
himself alone, and not for his future possessions. Love in the 
Byways. By Algernon Gissing. (F.V. White and Co. 6s.)—A 
series of short stories of sentimental adventures in the country. 
The playing of the violin figures in the sketches much more 
prominently than is usual in English village life. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—~——— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
weserved for review in other forms.] 


Church Unity. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. (Longmans 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Professor Briggs, who holds a Chair in the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, has devoted himself to 
the promotion of the unity of Christendom. He collects in this 
volume a number of articles contributed to various periodicals, 
together with lectures and addresses, adding much new matter. 
The result is a somewhat surprising combination. In his chapter 
on the “Sacramental System” he seeks to establish a modus 
vivendi between those who hold by the Tridentine Decrees and 
those who accept the Lutheran and Anglican and other Con- 
fessions. So he suggests the term “ Conversion” for “ Transub- 
stantiation,” “ Consubstantiation,” and the Anglican equivalents. 
But surely it is appropriated to another use. As to the minor 
Sacraments, he recommends the Churches to “restore the sacred 
and apostolic institutions of unction and train their ministry in 
pastoral medicine.” This advice is connected with Faith Cure and 
Christian Science. On the other hand, Professor Briggs argues 
for the validity of Presbyterian Orders, and he denounces the 
attitude of the Roman Curia to Modernism. The book may be 
studied with advantage, but we doubt whether even if Professor 
Briggs could attain his object it would tend to good. 


China as I Saw It. By A. 8. Roe. (Hutchinsonand Co. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—These “ Woman’s Letters from the Celestial Empire” are 
full of entertainment. They cover something less than two years, 
the first being written from Shanghai on May 27th, 1907, and the 
last from the same place in February, 1909. They are therefore 
of recent date, an important matter when in the midst of so much 
immobility there is so much change. The very fact that such a 
journey, not by any means confined to places where the foreigner 
is familiar, was possible is itself most significant. Our traveller’s 
first stage took her to Tsingtau, on the way to Chefoo. Tsingtau 
did not favourably impress her. Chefoo pleased her better. She 
began to learn Chinese there, though that can hardly be considered 
a pleasant experience, and she had the honour of seeing the Tao-tai 
at a meeting convened to hear how some famine relief funds had 
been administered. ‘ Don’t look at him,” whispered the traveller’s 
friend and guide; “you must not appear to see him.” But the 
Tao-tai was a travelled official, and expected to be lvoked at. 
Teng-Chu-Fu was the next place of sojourn, and here Miss Roe was 
really in “unforeignised China.” The next place of importance to 
be visited was Peking, and after Peking, Hankow. One of the most 
exciting of her later experiences was a voyage up the Upper 
Yangtse, an affair of some peril, at least in appearance; but the 
boatmen seem to know their work thoroughly. We cannot follow 
the travels further, but we can say that they are worth following. 
Perhaps the most obvious thing in the experiences recorded is to 





——— 
be found in the curious contrasts of character which they present, 
That is a familiar remark when China is concerned; but the 
illustrations are often strikingly novel. So when Miss Roe hag 
been telling us of the Chinese girls, with their “ dainty, courteous 
ways and dark eyes ready to light up at the least encouragement” 
she goes on to relate how when their teacher suggested a birthday 
treat and asked them what they would like, they one and all re. 
quested to see a beheading on the execution field. On the whole 
however, the outlook is hopeful. We hear something of the Dalai 
Lama, and it does not tend to encourage sympathy with that 
“King in exile.” His train left a bad reputation behind them, ang 
he was no better. One story of him is that, seeing some women jn 
a curious crowd—the presence of women was forbidden—hg 
ordered his soldiers to beat them to death,—and it was done, 





The Last American Frontier. By F. L. Paxson. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Every man has his own gifts, and it is 
perhaps unreasonable to complain that Professor Paxson does not 
give us much of the atmosphere with which Parkman has mad 
us familiar. He tells us how the frontier trains were made up, 
their size, how they were drawn, how long their journey lasted; 
he is, in fact, always strictly sober and historical, but the past is 
as dead to him as a past can be. The last few decades, those 
which have seen the final settlement of the Indian question, make 
reading that is not very interesting, and is sometimes distinctly 
unpleasing. It is true that the civilisation of the red man has 
been a difficulty with the best-intentioned races, and if his 
conquest is not to be reckoned among the triumphs of the United 
States rule, we must not emphasise the fact too much. 
One thing must be said. The romance of the last American 
frontier is bound up with the Santa Fé and Oregon trails, 
and these chapters are certainly the most interesting in the 
book; but in view of their importance and celebrity we may 
wonder that the only illustration of them is the merest sketch 
with only a few names marked upon it. Some other illustrations 
of little value might well have made way for plans or maps 
which would have helped us to understand the historical sketch 
of these old routes of the trader and the adventurer. It should 
be said, however, that the story is essentially trustworthy and 
impartial, and that the bibliography appended is all that could be 


wished. 


Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of a Free Church Musician. By E. 
Minshall. (James Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Minshall 
began his musical experiences at an early age, for he is now but 
half-way through the sixties. Indeed, he became organist at a 
Congregational church at fifteen, and started a choir at his school. 
His most important engagement was at the City Temple, where 
his tenure of office lasted for seventeen years. The Temple, and 
its well-known minister, Joseph Parker, occupy a very prominent 
place in the reminiscences. The impression left by what Mr. 
Minshall has to tell us is not altogether agreeable. Perhaps the 
case is well summed up by our author: “Truly there were several 
Dr. Parkers.” There are, as one might expect, some curious things 
in the book. Among them is the story of how Mr. Minshall 
judged at an Eisteddfod. Three choirs competed, and his decision 
did not give satisfaction. One composed of coal-miners was the 
popular favourite, and all the more so because a strike was going 
on, and the money would have been useful. The judge had to be 
escorted to his lodgings by the police. “I have now,” he says, 
“some sympathy for a football referee.” Mr. Minshall “ magnifies 
his office,” and it is quite right that he should. But there are two 
sides to the question of music as a part of worship. There is a 
minority, small, it may be, but still existent, to whom it makes no 
appeal. Music is apt, too, to dominate. An enthusiastic musician 
will do much to produce some desired effect, and there is an 
unceasing disaccord between sound and sense. It may be a good 
thing to chant the Psalms, for instance, but chanting often puts 
emphasis where it is not meant to be. 


The Ideal Garden. By H. H. Thomas. (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.) 
—No one reaches his ideal, moral or material, but it is a good 
thing to aim atit. So Mr. Thomas’s book will be found useful even 
to those who are hampered by narrow space, unfavourable con- 
ditions of atmosphere, and other evils. He tells us what plants to 
grow, as creepers or other, and how to grow them. He discusses 
such difficult problems as the bedding-out system. Generally he 
brings before our eyes, by pen and pencil, a fine procession of 
the “daughters of the year,” “each garlanded with her peculiar 
flower.” There is an ample furnishing of illustrations. A Manual 
of Gardening, by L. H. Bailey (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net), 
comes from the other side of the Atlantic. It is, the author tells 
us, a combination of two volumes previously published and 
received with favour, “Gardening” and “Practical Garden 
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Book,” together with the experience of recent years. It is 


eminently practical. Fruit and vegetables are treated in detail 
as well as flowers. Readers will note the place of origin. The 
fact enlarges the utility of the work, while modifying in some 
instances the practical application of its instructions.——The 
Mustrated Garden Guide, by Walter P. Wright (Headley Brothers, 
1s, 6d. net), is specially intended for beginners, though the more 
advanced may learn much from it. Finally, we have 1,500 
Gardening Questions Answered (Cable Printing and Publishing 





Company, 1s. net). 





Several books which have to do with travel in one way or 
These are:—Mezico: a 


another may be mentioned together. 
(Gay and Hancock. 


Handbook for Travellers. By T. Philip Terry. 
12s, net.)—This handbook is constructed on the model made 
familiar by the admirable “ Baedeker,” to which due acknow- 
ledgment is made by the author as being that which he has 
imitated.——“ The Queen” Newspaper Book of Travel, Compiled by 
the Travel Editor (M. Hornsby) (Horace Cox, 2s. 6d. net), described 
as “A Guide to Home and Foreign Resorts.”——Next, with more 
of a literary character about it, we have Motor Tours in the West 
Country, by Mrs. Rudolf Stawell (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net). 
Mrs. Stawell has made her mark already in this kind of literature 
by similar books about Wales and Yorkshire. This time she visits 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, starting from Bristol, going by 
Wells and Glastonbury, and crossing the Devonshire border between 
Crewkerne and Sidmouth. The route lies first across Devon, then 
along the South Coast, South Cornwall, North Cornwall, and North 
Devon. The book is well illustrated, and the traveller who may be 
disposed to journey in this way will find this a useful guide. He will 
be told what places to see, and how he is to get to them.——-If any 
one should wish to extend his travels abroad, let him read Through 
the French Provinces, by Ernest Peixotto (T. Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d. 
net). Here both the motor-car and the motor-boat are called in to 
help. The traveller goes up the Oise and down the Seine, and he rides 
to Nemours, Chartres, and along the valley of the Loire. Other places 
of interest are described, the author using both pen and pencil, 
and giving us a very agreeable volume.——Finally, we have some 
of “Grieben’s Guides,” Translated into English (Williams. and 
Norgate, 3s. net per vol.) These are The Rhine, The Lakes of 
North Italy, and Norway and Copenhagen. They are of a most 
convenient shape and can be easily carried in the pocket, and they 
contain all the information which a traveller is likely to want. 
It is a curious thing that Scandinavian travelling is now the most 
expensive of the three of which details are given, the highest 
figure being 22s. 6d. per day. We see that the compiler of the 
Italian “Guide” thinks it necessary to warn the traveller against 
having unnegotiable money palmed off upon him at railway 
stations, Such a thing is impossible in England. 


New Epirions.—Browning’s Men and Women. (H. Frowde. 
2s. 6d. net.)—A verbatim reprint of the 1855 edition, with the 
correction of a few obvious misprints. Sermons. By the Rev. 
C.H. Spurgeon. Edited by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.)\—A volume in “Nelson’s Shilling Library.” The 
sermons number twenty-four, and range in date over a period of 
thirty-four years (January 7th, 1855—August 23rd, 1888). If 
C. H. Spurgeon was not the greatest of preachers, he was certainly 
not far from that eminence. When we consider the bulk and the 
unfailing quality, we are at a loss where else to look.——English 





Pottery and Porcelain. By the Rev. E. A. Dowman. Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged by Aubrey D. Gunn. (L. Upcott Gill. 6s. 6d. 
net.) We have received Vol. III. of The Collected Works of 





Ambrose Bierce (Neale Publishing Company, New York, $10 per 
vol.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


Amanda and Gherardo, and other Poems, by E. P. ...... (Cornish Bros.) net 
Banks (E.), The Luck of the Black Cat, and other Stories, cr 8vo (G. Allen) 
Bénédite (L.), Great Painters of the Nineteenth Century and their 
Paintings, 4to ; (I. Pitman) net 
Barnard (A. B.), The Home Training of Children, cr 8vo.........(5.S.U.) net 
Barr (R.), The Sword Maker, cr 8vo ‘(Mills & Boon) 
Berkley (H.), Mysticism in Modern Mathematics, 8vo ......(H. Frowde) net 
Berry (R. M.), Germany of the Germans, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net 
Bosier (R.), Don: a Comedy, cr 8vo ...........4- .....(Unwin) net 
Blyth (J.), A Haunted Inheritance, cr 8vo ........ (F. V. White) 
Bosch (Mrs. H.), Bible Stories Told to “‘ Todk iles,”’ cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Caine (W.), A Prisoner in Spain, cr 8vo (Greening) 
Carter (II. A.), Ramie (Rhea), China Grass, cr 8vo (Technical Pub. Co.) net 
Chambers (Mrs. L.), Lawn Tennis for Ladies, 12mo ............( Methuen) net 
Chesterton (C.), Party and People, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) net 
Clay (J.), The Nature of Cancer, cr 8V0 ...........0:00.00++« ..(Sonnenschein) net 
Cohu (J. R.), ‘‘ Our Father ’’: the Lord's Prayer Viewed from a Practical 
Standpoint, cr 8vo (J. Parker) net 
Crawford (F. M.), The Undesirable Gov erness, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Croker (B. M.), Fame: a Novel, cr 8vo ponnieil (Mills & Boon) 
Curties (H.), The Blood Bond, er 8vo (F. V. White) 
Dayrell (E.), Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria, cr 8vo...(Longmans) net 
Dehan (R.), The Dop Doctor, or 8vo ’ (Heinemann) 
Dewar (D.), Indian Birds, cr 8vo 
Edwards (M. B.), French Men, Women, and Books (Chapman & Hall) net 
Elliot (Hon. F.), Further Essays on Border Ballads, 8vo......(A. Elliot) net 
Fagan (J. B.), The Earth: a Modern Play, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 
Fontes Prosae Numerosae, 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 
Grafton (C. C.), A Journey Godward, 8vo (Mowbray) net 
Gwyn (A. B.), Ina Turkish Garden, cr 8vo s-seeee-. (Greening) 
Haydon (A. L. ), The Riders of the Plains, 8vo : “AA. Melrose) net 
Head (F. D.), The Transfer of Stocks, Shi ares, &e., 8v0 ..... (Good) net 
Hebrew Hymnal for School and Home, 8vo neo ze) net 
Hediey (J.), Tramps in Dark Mongolia, 8vo .. "i (Unwin) net 
Hitching (W.), Home Ms "—™ er 8vo .. (Chambers) 
Hollins (D. ), The Quest drama, cr 8vo (Williams & Norgate) ) net 
Innes (M.), Schools of Painting, cr 8vo .... (Methuen) net 
Irvine (A.), From the Bottom Up, cr 8vo .. ....(Heinem ann) net 
Kelly (M.), Kant’s Ethics and Schopenhauer's 8 Criticism. ...(Sonnensche: n) 
Kennion (R. L.), Sport and Life in the Further Himalaya, 8vo 
B. W. Blackwood) net 
Lang (J.), A Land of Romance: the Border, a. a (Jack) net 
Lang (Mrs. L. L.), Bubbles and Troubles, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) 
Lawrence (J.), Hypnotism : Health and Wealth within the Reach of Every- 
body, cr 8vo G. Tickner) net 
Lindsay (W.), The Severed Mantle, cr 8vo.... . (Methuen) 
Little (M.), A Year's Dinners, 8vo a AT. W. Laurie) net 
Lyde (L. W. 4 — in Many Lands, cr 8vo ...... (Black) 
Marks (G. Notes and Judgments on the “Working” of British 
Patents, p- ae oe al Pub. C ©.) net 
Marriott (C.), Now: a Novel, cr &vo ... (Hurst & Blackett) 
Medley (W.), Interpretations of Horace, 8vo ..... pores Frowde) net 
Mennell (F. P.), Introduction to Petrology, er 8vo ‘(West minster Press) net 
Mennell (F. P.), The Miner's Guide, 12mo............ (Westminster Press) net 
Montgomery (H. H.), Service Abroad, 12mo .. (Longmans) net 
Moon (J.), The Searchlight and the Idol, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 
Moscrop (T.), The Kingdom without Frontiers, cr 8vo (R. Culley) net 
Oman (U.), England before the Norman Conquest, 8vo (Methuen) net 
O'Neil (J.), Phrase Boox in English and Sinvebele, 12mo ......(Simpkin) net 
Philips (A.), Red Tape, cr vo --ee (Smith & Elder) 
Poor-Law Conferences Held in the Year 1909- 10, 8v0- (P. S. King) net 
Post (L. F.), Social Service, 8vo ... a : (Unwin) net 
Questions and Answers in Naval E nginec ring "(Westminste r Press) net 
Rennie (J.), Aims and Methods of Nature Study, er 8vo (Clive) 
Rhead (E. L. ), Principles and Practice of Ironfounding, 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Rings (F.), Reinforced Concrete, cr 8vo_ . (Batsford) net 
Rowsell (M. C. ), Ninon De L ’Enclos & her ( ‘entury (Hurst & Blackett) net 
Scott (C. A. D.), Madcap Jane, or Youth, er 8vo ... .. (Chapman & Hall) 
Sélincourt (H. De), Oxford from Within, 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) net 
Skies Italian, c »mpile d by R. 8. Phelps, 12mo (Methuen) net 
Speltz (A.), The Styles of Ornament, roy 8vo..... ssesveeeseees( Batsford) net 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), Plumage : a Novel, er 8vo ... (8. Paul 
Steele (F. M.), The Beautiful Queen, Joanna I. of Naples (Hutchinson) net 
Steele (J.), A Husband by Proxy, cr 8vo . (Ward & Lock) 
Straus (R. }, Robert Dodsley : Poet, Publisher, and P laywright...(Lane) net 
Suffling (E. R.), English Church Brass ses of the Thirteenth to Seventeenth 
Centuries, 8vo . ot (L. U. Gill) net 
To Justify the Means, by a Peer, er 8vo eacsenne (Long) 
‘Twenty Chixese Poems, Paraphrased by C. Bax, by ) "(W. Budd) net 
Vertobrate Fauna of Cheshireand Liverpool Bay, 2 vols. 8vo (Witherby) net 
Walker (L. J.), Theories of Knowledge, cr 8vo . (Longmans) 
Walpole (H.), M: aradick at Forty, er Svo , —_ & Elder) 
Wentworth ( (P. ), A Marriage under the Terror, cr 8vo0 Melrose) 
Wildridge (O.), Paul Musgrave, cr 8vo sasenmeassguinsiged (wara & Lock) 
Wynne (M.), Mistress Cy yathin, cr 8Vo...... (Greening) 
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FIRE—The Perfect System of Fire Insurance—Special Profit-Sharin 


ACOIDENT—Al! ‘Or 


Contingency. 


Branches of Accident Insurance and General 


PROFITS — Loss of Net Profit and Standing Charges due to the 
interruption of Business by Fire or Boiler Explosion. 


for particulars, HE NRY M. Low, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Write 


_Gene ral Manager. 


FOR THE TEETH 


Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 
Sold by Stores, 
Garvey, Lowpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


2/9. 
Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrow 











ROYAL nomen ae 
AD.) ASSURANCE 


Governor ... «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.CM.G 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH Is IMPAIRED 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E. c. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.w. 





“The First —and still 
Six-Cylinder— the best,” 


45 h.p. SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


BRITISH-BUILT. 


Used by President Taft 


of the United States during his stay in 
New York and Newark. Vide Autocar, Mar.26,’10, 


CHASSIS PRICE, with Tyres, £655. 


S. F. EDCE (1907), Ltd., 
14 New Burlington Street, 
London, W. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


Three Years’ 
Guarantee. 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





EARLSWOOD ASYLUM, THE NATIONAL INSTITU- 
TION FOR TRAINING THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 


Patrons: 


About £500 Inmates under Treatment ; 600 could be received did Funds permiy 
“WE PLEAD FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PLEAD FOR 
THEMSELVES.” 


£40 a day required in VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS for 
FREE CASES only. 
Under STATE INSPECTION, but receives no STATE HELP. 


Contributions gratcfully received by:— 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
36 King William Street, London Bridge, £9 
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—— 
THE WORLD-FAMED 


“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS 


ossibilities of the ANGELUS have been still further 
enhanced by the introduction of 


The MELODANT 


Patent Expression Device, which cives to the Angelus just that exquisite human- 
like effect and independence of touch which mark the performance of the 
gecomplished Pianist. The Melodant accentuates the melody or theme of the 
composition so that it stands out clearly in contrast to the accompaniment, 


The PHRASING LEVER 


(Patented), the marvellons device controlling every variation of tempo, pre 
gerving the true character of the music, and admitting ef rhythmic variations 
which give a distinctive character to the performance, 


The ARTISTYLE 


The glorious Pp 


(Patented), the cuide to musical rendition, incorporates into ONE LINE the 
variations of tempo, touch, and expression, giving to the performer a constant 


pource of information rega rding the correct interpretation of a composition. ‘The 


ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
. The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression, with the maximum 
of reliability. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 44. 
J HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


ANNUITIES. 


Amount required to purchase an Annuity of £100 per annum, payable half 
yearly, in the Sun Life of Canada, in comparison with other British offices :— 


MALE LIVES. 
Age 65. Age 75. 
eee SS ow 613 





SUN OF CANADA _ aad —— 
Average of other British Offices... 1,307 we 956. 635 
FEMALE LIVES. 
Age 55. Age 65. Age 75 
SUNOF CANADA... ... .. £1,335 ww. £992 .. £66 
Average of other British Offices... 1,441 .. 1,071 701 


For full information apply—SIDWELL SHOTTON, Sun Life of 
Canada Co., 93 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 

Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8%, interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For 
full particulars write to R, E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 8, References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., “‘ Ortygia,”’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Kev. Hugh Hooper, 
St, John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 

OOD GIRLS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE in healthy 
residential Londen suburb. 110 pupils, few boarders. Large grounds. 

Very good prospects. About £900 required.—Apply, “B.A.,"” Box 413, The 
Spectater, 1 Wellington Street, Strand Lon lon, W.C. 





A* IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 
BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 
larger premises in an unique position, central but quiet. Handsome lounge, 
Ebrary, study, billiard-r . k Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bed- 
rooms, including baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. weekly. Night porter.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, 34 to 38 Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(oust: BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS of METHOD, to take up duties on 
Syemher 5th. Kindergarten training and previous experience on the Staff of 
a Training College essential. Experience of Demonstration School work a 
recommendation. Salary at the rate of £150 per annum. 

Forms of app! n, to be returned on or before May 7th, may be obtained 
from the unders d. T. W. BRYERS, 

15 John Street, Sunderland, Education Secretary. 


(jouNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WANTED, a LECTURER (especially qualified in MATHEMATICS). Must 
be a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge University. Duties to commence early 
in September. Salary at the rate of £220 per annum, 

Application forms, which may be obtained of the undersigned, are to be 
Fetarned not later than May l4th, T. W. BRYERS, 

_}5 John Street, Sunderland. Education Department. 


ws TED, Gentlemanly, Well-Educated Youth as 
. PREMIUM PUPIL, to be trained in the business of a large Manufac- 
turing House in Yorkshire.—Address Box 411, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
BXGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 

course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
| lg 7 Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 

don, W.C. 

O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

_have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
Fequired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, ae on OL, 

‘ sAT IMG . + * . 
HE PARENTS of a BOY, aged nine, living in INDIA 
wish to place him in a FAMILY of good social position on the SOUTH 

COAST where he would have every care and attention, the com ionship of 
Silden of his own age, and INSTRUCTION from a very good Governess or 
2 tor.— Address by letter, with full particulars of terms, &., and references, 


A. B.,” c/o Street's, 8 Serle Street, London, W.C. 


(vin SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
a EXAMINATION, 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-194), 16th June. 
x... date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. sey 
aust be made on forms to be obtained, with iculars, from the SECRETARY, 
ivil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W, 






























EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 

The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a HEAD of 
the TRAINING DEPARTMENT. The appointment is open to women only, 
and will take effect at the beginuing of the Michaelmas Term, 1910, 

Thirty-five copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than May 9th to the SECRETARY, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

Sa tad wl ______ ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Socretary. 
TNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, 

The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Economics, Salary £300 

per annum. 

Applications must be sent in by April 30th.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Regietrar. 


CiokN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary (Mixed) School, 
Newquay, to be opened in September next. Salary £200, rising by annual 
s of £12 .* to oes , With a capitation grant of £1 for each scholar 
at ding the school. 
n and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applica- 
mn or before the 7th May, 1910. 
F. R. PASCOER, 


Secretary to the County Committee, 






Form of applic 
foo!sc ap ¢ n . 
tions must be sent 





Education Office, Truro, 
18th April, 1910, 

ot ae BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 

The GOVERNORS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DEPARTMENT, 
The candidate appointed will require to enter upon his duties at lst September, 
1910, 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, &c., to be lodged with 
the SEGRETARY not later than Saturday, 7th May, 1910, from whom par- 
ticular } 


may be o} 
] ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
J ——— 
WANTED for September, a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Hich Scholar- 
ship essential. Salary according to scale.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
TICE-PRINCIPAL WANTED in July for Public 
Undenominational School in CAPE COLONY. Young, unmarried, 
Classical Honoursma red , non-resident. Free passage. Enquiries 
must be accompanies nd statement specifying age, degree, and 


expe ‘IS, Cambridge. 


k XPERIENCED FRENCH MISTRESS WANTED for 
= 
a 





tained, 










rec 
i 


stim 





rience.—Addrees, Profess« 


September. High qualifications (Tripos preferred) and residence 
broad essential. Some German desirable. 

Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, James Allen’s Girls’ School, East Dulwich 
Grove, S.E, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
June 27th to July 2nd, 1910. Names must be entered before May 28th. 

The College prepares Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, £100 a 

ear. 

For forms of entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
The Oaks, Behrens Estate, Fallowfield (formerly at Ashburne House), 
Warden—Miss SHEAVYN, D.Lit., Tutor for Women Students at the 
Tniversity. 
Vice-Warden—Miss M, E, PARKIN, B.A. 

The Hall, which stands in large private grounds and is near the University, 
will re-open in October with accommodation for 62 studeatse. It receives 
those who are preparing for Degrees or Courses in Arts, Science, Medicine, 
or Dentistry, and any other Faculty, and also Graduates engaged in Research, 
or studying for the University Diploma in Education. Fees for the Session 
(33 weeke), 40 to 50 guineas for study-bedrooms. A few single bedrooms at 
36 guineas. Most of the Entrance Scholarships at the University are open to 
Women as well as to Men.— Applications to the WARDEN, 

RAPERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Drapers’ Company are about to award Three Scholarships to enable 

specially promising Girls to study at some place of advanced education, either 

in Special Subjects to be approved by the Company, or for the Degree Examina- 
tion of a University in the United Kingdom, 

The Scholarships will be of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be 
tenable for two or three years. To be eligible for them, Girls must be between 
17 and 19 years of age, and must have passed some approved Public Examina- 
tion and give other evidence satisfactory to the Company of successful study, 
The Parent or Guardian of every Candidate must satisfy the Company that she 
needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on her education, 

Further particulars may be obtaine j on application to the CLERK to the 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 

RAPERS’ COMPANY. 
SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND, 

The Drapers’ Company are about to award Two Scholarships of @60 per 
annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of « unced education, for 
the study of Theoretical or Appli Art, Medicine or Law, or the 
Degree Examination of some University in the United Kingdom. The Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to (a) Sons or Grandsons, between 16 and 18 years of age, 
of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company; (6) other Boys of the same age. The 
Parent or Guardian of every Condidate must satisfy the Company that he needs 
the assistance of the Scholarsh » carry on his education, 

The Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition 
of £70 per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, 2 
or Grandson of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the CLERK to the 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C, 

1IR JOHN JOLLES’ EXHIBITION ENDOWMENT. 

The Drapers’ Company are about to award an Exhibition of £00 per 
annum, tenable for two or three years, at an University or Institution of 
Technical, Professional, or Industrial Instruction. The Exhibition will le 
awarded to Boys between 16 and 20 years of age who have for not less than two 
years at some time been in attendance ata Public Elementary School, with a 
preference for such of them as haveattended Public Elementary Schools in the 
ancient parishes of Stratford-le-Bow or Bromley St. Leonard. 

Further particulars, with forms of application, may be obtained from the 
CLERK to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(Gtase PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 
President : The EARL of CREWE, K.G. 


hairman of Council :— 
The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J. 8S. NORTHCOTE. 

The long-established and important High Schools of the Trust provide 
a liberal education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses 
mainly of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful 
life at home, and for College training leading to the higher professional 
yursuits. 

: During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
—— and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 
1e¢ Trust. 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered. 
Playing-fields with organised Games exist at all the Schools. 

There are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under seven. 

In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE ; and Licensed BOARDING-HOUSES are attached to 
those marked thus *. 

The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given to 
Pupils who enter early. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 

Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY at the Offices of the 
Trust, 21 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of the 
individual High Schools. 

The following is a complete list of the Schools :— 








Name of High 


chool. 


Address, Head-Mistress. 





Portland Place, Bath ... Miss Nicol, M.A. (Math. Trip., 
Newnhap). 

Miss Baines, M.A. (Lond.) 

Miss Gadesden, M.A, (Hist. 
Trip., Girton). 

Miss Lunn (Class. Trip., 
Girton). 

Miss Hodge, M.A. (Math. 
Trip., Girton). 

Mrs. Woodhouse, 


Miss Leahy,M.A.(Math.Trip., 
Girton). 

Miss Furness (Class, Trip., 
Girton). 

Miss Minasi. 


Miss M. Gale (Fin. Hon. 
Mod. Lang., Oxford), 

Miss Home (Math, Trip., 
Newnham). 

Miss Rhys, M.A. (Fin. Hon. 
Mod. Hist., Somerville). 

Miss Barratt. 

Miss Moberly (Moral Sc. 
Trip., Newnham). 

| Miss Wise (Nat. Sc. Trip., 
Newnham). 

Miss Clark. 


Miss Steel, M.A. (Lond.) 


*DBath eee 


Devonshire Place, Birkenhead 
Wemyss Road, Blackheath, 


8.E. 
Montpelier Road, Brighton... 
Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent 


Birkenhead 
*Blackheath 


and 
ove 


*Brighton 
Bromley .. 


*Clapham., South Side, Clapham Com 


mon, 8.W, 
Wellesley Road, Croydon 


Thurlow Park Road, 8.E, 


Croydon ., 
Dulwich .. 


Highbury andj 6 and 7 Canonbury Place, N. 


Islingto: 
*Ipswich ... oe 


Konsington 


Westerfield Road, Ipswich ... 


St. Alban’s Road, Kensington 
Court, W. 

Belvidere Road, 
Park, Liverpool 

883 Newsham Drive, Liverpoo! 

Eskdale ‘Terrace, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 

Theatre Street, Norwich 


*Liverpool Prince's 
Fast Liverpool ... 
*Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 
* Norwich * 
Arboretum Street, Notting 
am 


Norland Square, Notting Hill, 
Banbury Road, Oxford ose 


Nottingham 


*Notting Hill 
and Bayswater 

*Oxford aia Mias Haig Brown, M.A.(Math. 
Trip., and Med. and Mod. 
Lang. Trip., Girton). 

Miss Slater, M.A. (Lond.) 
(Class. Trip., Newnham). 

.| Miss Cossey, M.A. (Math. 
Trip., Newnham). 

Miss Major, M.A, (Hist. Trip., 
Girton). 


Paddington and} Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 
aida Vale 
*Portsmouth Kent Road, Southsea... 
18 Carlton Road, The Old 
Field, Putney Hill. 
Rutland Park, Clarkehouse! Miss Escott. 
Road, Sheffield 
Murivance, Shrewsbury Miss D. Gale (Fin. Hon. Mod. 
Lang., Oxford). 
Maresfield Gardens, Fitz-| Miss Benton. 
john’s Avenue, N.W. 
Wavertree Road, Streatham) Miss Oldham, M.A. (R.U.L, 
Honours). 


Hill, S.W. 
Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey} Miss Bell, B.A. (Lond.) 
West Hill, Sydenham, 8.E....| Miss Sheldon (Math. Trip., 
Girton). 
Camden Park, Tunbridge) Miss Sanders, M.A. (Class. 
Wells Trip., Girton). 
Mansel Road and 74 The Hill,|; Miss Gavin, M.A. (Class. 
Wimbledoa Trip., Girton). 


East Putney. 


*Sheffield.., 
*Shrewsbury 
South Hampstead 
Streatham Hill 
and Brixton 
Sutton... one 
Sydenham 
*Tunbridge Wells 


Wimbledon eee 








ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
) PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6 to l4. 
Modern methods of education. Home comforts. Resident hospital-trained 
nurse.—For Prospectus write The Misses HOOKER and Miss ROGER, 


Hookstead, Crowborough. — 
QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 








Ss FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 


the bracing Suffolk coast. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, May 2nd. 
Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. train from Waterloo. 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOTR, 


J] ioHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 3rp To JULY 26rua. 





HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHE ° 
Boctgaiesd by the Board gf Education, by the Oxford -* 
niversity legacy for Secondary Training, 
the Cam brid, Syndicate. wy 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Di 
= Lt ge 5 age Rpg ng Fees for the Course trot am 
scholarships of from to open to Students with > 
There is a Loan Fund. with @ Degree on Entry, 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 
poe Principal Miss H. L, POWELL ’ 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, ine 
(1) TRAINING & Cambridge Training College). and Principal of 
1) NIN OLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparati 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, ertinee 
of the National Froebel Union. - =a me Certificates 
oonll SEC ey DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
ES :—Students, 83. to £6 63. a term. School, £6 10s, to 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a oom, £5 10s, « term, 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 


Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 

7\ DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tri ) 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), Hous. 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

» be TERM BEGAN APRIL 2isr. 

rospectuses, &., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, 

A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. ” KEELING, 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Frog 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

COLLEGE, 


p= CESS HELENA EALING, 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special attention to Languages, English, Art, and Music, . 
Large grounds, 
Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. a year. Officers’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. 


AY INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


{LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

J President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C, Head. 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Board- 
ing-House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress : Miss ARBUTHNOT 
LANE. NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, May 4th.—The Head. 
Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 30th, May 2nd and 3rd, 


| ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN ATR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE- 


Q Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Large Playing-fields 








2 





W. 


New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
8 2 4 8 2 2 od RIPON, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F, YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St, Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education. Splendid record of bealth. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 





|} atone COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D, 
Principal—Miss PARKER GRAY. 
Boarding Fees from 50 gns. inclusive. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY— 


This School is Strongly Recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England. Principal—Miss E, DAWES, M.A, 
D.Lit.Lond., Classical Scholar, Girton. 


[38s “ROBERTSON, former! 


and lately partner in Wentworth 








of “Struan,” 
Iall School, Mill Hill, 


Edgbaston, 
.W., wi 
OPEN SCHOOL at TOLMERS PARK, HERTFORD, on 28th APRIL. 


mA" ae Fe » th - Sth ALBIN. 
Vy ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situ» 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETABY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


7 s ) ty SE LAT. 
W INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE— 

(Removed from Berlin 1867.) Principals: The Misses SIMON, Miss 
A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond.\, Miss ETHELWYN M AMERY, 
B.A.(Lond.) SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 7ra.—Annual Benew 
and Prospectus may be obtained by applying to the PRINCIPALS. 


\WANAGE.— LEESON HOUSE.—High-class modern 
h School for Gentlemen’s Daughters, 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 
grounds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and plenty of outdoor life. 
Excellent sea-bathing. Resident B.A. and Foreign Mistresses.—Particulars 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, 











YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Bpecial care given to individual development. 





S IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Sch 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 
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pee CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
Principal : 


WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College ‘Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary's College, 
lege, 
Padding ial College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
~—y The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
} (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
a a a Ample opportunity is given for poaeine in teaching Science, 
U ee Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
Lane nitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.,—Particulars as 
ap Vifeations for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
vitained om application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 


QUUTHPORT PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
S President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principale—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mra, 
LEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
al. 5 tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branchesand systems 
taught including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Phevivlogy, Hygieve, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
wp lied with qualitied teachers. ‘ ; jf 
Hea LTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ping, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be anced for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viecount Gladstone, P.C., Hon, and Rev, EB, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Forther particulars from the SECRETARY, 
0 LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
97 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas: , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 











Women as Sex 











\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
I TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

e) —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

fea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Peautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft, above sea level. Thoroughly 

a education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 

} 





ss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Rezistered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


Q?. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
kK With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, a tied as Bs 
ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 

A HOME-SCHOOL for YOUNGER GIRLS, Numbers limited to 2. 
Thorough general education. Fitted Gymnasium. Riding, Fencing, Tennis, &c. 
Principal Miss ENG LISH (late Senior Mistress of Priors Field, Godalming). 

TORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
| SCHOOL OF HOUSE WIFERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 
High School, offers unique advantages for the Training of the Daughters of 
Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of Technical 
Instructi¢ n ;_ othe r Subjects can be arranged for.—Prospectus, SECRETARY, 





Pp! NEHURST, CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—The above 
. OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Prin- 
eipal—Miss H.T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), &c. Assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford P.T.C.)—Pro- 
spectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst, 


FyppeEa D.— GIRLY PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD, 

Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


if OOVE LEA, HOVE, B 








BRIGHTON — 
First-class School for 30 Boarders, Finely situated on Sea front. 
Large garden and good playing-field. Sound all-round education. 
En = ame BLAKE, B.A.Lond., and Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 
ons. Lond. 





~ . . 
IGNOR FIORI, who has studied under leading masters 
J such as Vincenzo De Sanctis (Rome), Tullio Ramacciotti (principal 
Spoleto), Gaetano Pasculli (Palermo),and Hans Becker (Leipzig), Conservatoire, 
GIVES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or at his private address. 
Special interest taken in beginners, Individual method according to upil’s 
talents.—Apply for terms, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, W! 


» x ‘ 
S AMMERIN @G. 


Mr. E. GRIERSON, discoverer of the Mental Treatment for Stammerers, 
RECEIVES BOYS and ADULTS. Public-School, Medical, and other refer- 
ences.— Addresses : Acomb House, Bedford ; 30 New Cavendish St., London, W. 














\TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
KD read a book , one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
STA AMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 

AMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 

-] ry Are y 

\HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 

LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
rs beautiful country home, Under medical supervision, Education undertaken 
Y experienced governess,—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
field, Wadhurst, Sussex. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


R* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T, G. OSBORN, M.A, 

-——___For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. _ 

R42 LEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
NS, varying from £80 to in value, will be offered for 


competi » for 
petition in July next, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
Swarded at the same time. 


Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE %h and 10th, 

$10, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Piatt) 

of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, al! tenable for three years, and open to 

boys under 15 on May ist, Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable togethcr.—Further particulars may be had 

from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th. Open to boys joining April 29th, as to others, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS. SEPARATE JUNIOR HOUSE. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 4th.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, MAY Sist, JUNE Ist and 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of £™), 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to Boy who does best in Examination. Council nominations, value £12 
per annum, may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 
ship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
{LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
J CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £100a year. Alsoa Scholarship for Army candidates.—Particulars and 
a from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
ristol. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 

JF General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist) 
with higher Classicsand Maths, Value £20-£60. One of £80 for Exceptional 
Merit. Also Exhibs, for Sons of Officers and of Clergy, £20. Age limit, 15 
on September 16th. Age allowance for young boys.—Apply, Rev. W. C. 
COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

DOVER COLLEGE JUNIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 
College, under management of Head-Master. me 

))PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now open, and the new Gymnasium and Music 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
PSSA A ER ER ES REA eT 

‘4 _ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev., F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physica) Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4ru,. 


() 44248 SCHOOL. 
A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
s Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 2 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
_TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 

















tion on JUNE 16th and 17th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to GOVERNORS 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 


4 

Publie School. Moderate fees, 
at Private Schools in March. 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. ia 

{HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSE X.— 

J Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Right Honble. MARK LOCKWOOD, 
C.V.0., M.P. SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 4tu. EXAMI 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 13rn. New Dining Hail and 
Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Canon SWALLOW, 
Head-Master. 


JTLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, APRIL l4ru. 

Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. — 


Rvs BY SCHOOL. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BEGIN MONDAY, 
MAY 23rd, 1910. 
_ Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


R=EsPonsions, CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, 


Mr. WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A, (ist Class Honours), COACHES for 
above and other Exams, Moderate charges.—Addrcss, 23 Thurlow Read, 
Hampstead, 


NHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Oshorne.— For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherb« rne. 


{HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 
on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, Schoo! House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


NT, CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).-Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 10 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College 


LANDUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
IJ SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Established 1993. On Hillside overlooking 
centre of the Bay. Sound education under best conditions of health. 
LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.); CHARLES J. 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 

EWES.—Mr. C. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
4 BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCUOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4 aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs, upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 


Healthy country, Scholarship Examivat-on 


YORKSHIRE, 


&e. 








observe, and use their hands. Religious diiferences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys, 
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LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910.— 

The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. "Several Open 
SeNebeunaye Grae ing from £60 to £20 ~ be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of f £55 (for Sons of Scottish Episcopal = ) —_ probabl pee 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Chase HYSLOP), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


~~ EDBERGH § CH OO L. 


An EXAMINATION for open SCHOL ;CHOLARSHIPS, and for EXHIBITIONS 
reserved for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will ‘BEGIN on JUNE 22nd.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE Tours, 


The E.M.S. ‘DUNOTTABR CASTLE,’ of th of th Castle 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Derc - oted to Pia Crudons) tal Tate 


12 128.—PALERMO, TUNIS, 
GIBRALTAR 2, LISBON, OPORTO, ee, ALGIERS 


18 188.—ST. lor Mosco : 
HAGEN, LU mR, DANZIG a, a «), STOCKHOLM, Copgy. 
£18 188.—To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the NORTH Cupp 


June 25th, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. Ww. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlewomen and ‘Gent 
men).—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES at loveliest time of your “4 
3 weeks. June Ist, HOLLAND. June 24th, DOLOMITES (deli ira ated 
tour), Later: OBERAMMERGAU with the SAL ZKAMMERGUT (U Herd 
tria), The RHINE, SPAIN.—Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, A (UPpe Aue 











~GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, | and d Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Prench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service —— daily with England. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 

out paar magr may A formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. "Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 














eee 
—<—<——— 


APPEALS. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEAROH Foyp, 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRE 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Eamve tion Thain” yun 
Embankment, London, W.C. ‘stetia 


YOCIALISM IS RAMPANT IN WALES, 

it hag never been challenged. The Churches are in serions danger, man 
of them are unaware of the evil in their midst; alas! some of them , 
actually supporting it. We propose a campaign against it in South Wales, be 

are preparing special literature for the Churches. and people at our meetin: 
We need £500 for this campaign. Sir pe Bull, it? Mr. Peter Conte 
a Sore, ~ others, have started by 2 te, 
-lease mark all communications ‘’ The Anti- ocialist Campaign ” 
and — any contributions to the paign in Wales, 

EORGE FREEMAN, Anti-Socialist Union of = Churches, 
88 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.( 








EAR PARIS (on high ground). 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) 

‘Ppabis. —Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

_. RECEIVE a fow GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
ot Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
4 pwee! FF OR. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
YNCUHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST ~ pages and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will leased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free By charge) prospectuses and full ene of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
ylease state the - of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be a 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s.6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PAT ON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. __ ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 

JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Telsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COS All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 

Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss Al. ICE M, . FOUNTAIN. _ 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to ——— sending particulars of their requirements (locality 
to 


foes, 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lt4., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected. 

i62 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _ 

NOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 

BC OLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, iptoen, Sg 

Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY C Ltd., Mess 

Poaer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon,), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 

Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


@ICHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. +2. of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 

__ Street, W. Established 1858. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address : : “Triform, , London.”* x _Telephoue | No. 1854 Se 


ow HOTELS, _HYDROS, &e. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
‘ANGO Di BA'L'TAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Litt from Bed floors. RB nurses and attendinta, 























—_ rE 

ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Oo: Goamaan Surrey, 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received withont distinction 

of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St, James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 

THE NEXT ELECTION WILL TAKE PLACE ON MAY 26ru, wha 
TWENTY CHILDREN—viz., 10 boys and 10 girls—will be elected. 

Annual Subscriptions from i0s. 6d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s., entitle 
the donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 

JOHN HILL, Treasure 
Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Secy. and Supt, 
_Offices : 63 Ludgate Hill, E. Cc. 


TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION-— 


Articles, seein, Novels, 104. 1,000 words. Reduction over 50,0m, 
Carbon copies 3d. 1,000 words. Duplicating. Dramatic Work a Speciality, 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials.—NORA 
DIC KID SON, a Sackville Gardens, | Ilford, Eesex. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. | 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING 3 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply | SEC SRETARY. 


VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES 
PREPARE LADIES for all branches of Secretarial Work. Rapid ani 
systematic coaching in Shorthand a speciality. Typewriting, Duplicating, 
Translations, &., undertaken.—Terms and references on application, 61 South 
Molton Street, W. Tel.: 1263 Gerrard. 











USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene’ * (Regd) 

on all floors early in each vacation for “ weighting’’ the dust and dirt, 
not only during each sweeping, but also through all intervening periods— 
which is of greater importance.—Send for particulars, medical reports, and 
testimonials to The ‘‘ DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E. Cc. (Government Contractors. ss 


} UBBER PLANTATIONS IN MEXICO—Mines, 

Ranches, and Real Estate in the West. Splendid opportunities for large 
or small investors. Reliable advice given after careful investigation. London 
references.—Address FRANK PRESTIDGE, Counsellor-at-Law, Ernest and 
Coenmer Building, Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, sper ially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


O WIDOWS, LEGATEEKS, EXECUTORS 
AND OTHERS. 


You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of ev description, Diamon !s, 
Pearls, and Antiques generally, from the old-established firm of B. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, a (Desk 0. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Estd. 183: 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers. 

_ Refs. : Capital and Counties Bank. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. —Send to us us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for di 1, Most liberal offers by it 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Bstablished 1833. Bankers: Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH ~ BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actus! 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded ly po post, value per return, or offer ote. chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lone on. Est. 100 years. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon 
The EQUITABLE | Phere el NTEBEST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lapcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 
NTIQUE CHINESE RUGS. 
A EXHIBITION NOW OPEN 
for a limited period only. 


























e 14 NEW BOND STREET, W. T. J. LARKIN. _ 
by zrow TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
RS, H BECOME AN AUTHOR. 

Interesting and useful Booklet free. 

EN. “],” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

PE 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C, 

” — ae rT ™ a . 
UTHORS are INV ITED to COMMUNICATE with 

— the NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL, as to 

tle ris] use of their work in advance of book issue. Numerous openings for 

de Short Stories, Articles on Special Subjects and Topical Movements, 

Hed ————————————————— — 

- ~ 

don, SALES BY AUCTION. 

<4 RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 

ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

{ at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 28th, 

D. lo'clock, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS (from the Library of a Clergyman), 
et other Properties, comprising a Fifteenth-century Muminated MS. Service 

ald Book “the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, 6 vols., 1514]7—Direr'’s Passion of 

3 Our Lord, engraved on copper (1509-13)—the Second Folio Shakespeare, morocco 

iad xtra, 1692— angland’s Piers Plowman, 1550, and other Rare Books in Old 

8. English Literature—Dugdale’s Monasticon, Best Edition, 8 vols.—Ackermann’s 

any Oxford and Cambridge, 4 vols.—a fine Core of Turner's England aud Wales, 

ra largest paper, 2 vols. moroeco— Historical Works, and other Library Editions in 
and calf and morocco——a few Original Drawings by Old Masters, &c. To which is 
ngs, added a Selection of Important Works in the Semitic Languages and Literature 

ate, from the Library of the late Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had, 

- rug VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE PROFESSOR E. 
PERCEVAL WRIGHT, M.A., F.L.S., formerly Professor of Botany 
at Dublin University. : “ 

= ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

J. at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on FRIDAY, April 29th, at 

ae j o'clock, the above VALUABLE LIBRARY, comprising a Complete Set of 

BS the ‘Challenger’ Expedition. Reports, £0 vols.—a Complete Set of the 

uk, Zoological Society's Proceedings from the Commencement in 1830 to 1909— 

e Publications of the Linnean, Ray, Microscopical, Anthropological, and other 

— learned Societies—Fowler's Coleoptera of the British Islands, 5 vols., and 

D, other Books on Entomology—Harvie Brown and Buckley's Vertebrate Fauna 

of Scotland, 10 vols.—Scientific Pamphlets, &¢.—a Collection of Books relating 
yng to Ireland and Irish Antiquities, including Set of the Kilkenny Archeological 
re, and Royal Society of Antiquaries’ Proceedings, from 1853 to 19—the Writings 

of Petrie, Gilbert, O’Curry, Joyce, and others—Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth— 
en Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders, 8 vols.—Books on Greek and Roman 

Antiquities—Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.—The Lives of Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., by 
tle J. A. Symonds, &c., 13 vols.,and Books in General Literature—Wright’s Dialect 

Dictionary, 6 vols., and other Works of Reference, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 

ot, = Se as 

THE CHURCH ARMY. 

Tuesday, 26th April, 7.30 p.m. SERVICE in St. Paul's Cathedral, 

He Preacher: The BISHOP OF KENSINGTON, 

”, 

? ANNUAL MEETINGS 

A Thursday, 28th April, 

At the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 

y 3p.m, The BISHOP OF LONDON presiding. 

t 7.30 p.m. The Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL presiding. 

. HLH. Princess Marie-Louise of Schleswig-Holstein has graciously 

- consented to receive cheques and promises. 

— Tickets of Admission FREE on application to Captain R. B. FEILDEN 

5 (late R.A.), Organising Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 

i Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 

. a iiaiiaaimamiiaail — 

: THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 

) SCHOOL 

: OUTFITS. 

, Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 

HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 

8 And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 

2 —______ siaiingiapeppiiaicunienainsitils —_ 

1 

Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 
? 

Furniture. 

j 

Carpets. 


Overmantels. 
Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Catalogues FREE. 
238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 


| A D A M S | 5 we feel no hesitation in recommending its 


use to all housewives.”"—The Queen, 


. FURNITURE 
or Furniture, Boots, Patert 

Leather, Oi) Cloths ¥ 

and all Varnished & Tenmeliea meade? P oO L : S H. 
| MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 











BARGAINS IN OLD FURNITURE 


Thousands of Furniture Items 
which will Delight the Collector and 
the Lover of the Home Beautiful, 





There are many cic where much that is prized in 
life may be procured by a knowledge of the correct 
method of coming in tooch with those in a position to 
supply the needel article. The lover of the antique 
and the beautiful in this particular branch of art 
draws from the pride of pos-cssion and the conrem- 
plation of the rare and eelect specimens with which 
he surrounds himself a delight and a calm, p-aceful 
sense of enjoyment which cannot possibly come to 
those who buy without thought, reason, or discrimina- 
tion, making of their houses glorified furniture shops 
instead of homes of art and luxuriance, 

IS is obvious, however, that such articles are not 
found in tke ordinary furniture emporium. The most 
prominent and renowned, probab!y, is that of Messrs, 
Story and Triggs, 152 Queen Victoria Street, Lonon, 
EC. It is here that the selection of Old-World 
Furniture touches completion, and it is here that the 
purchaser may wander amidst a wealth of all that is 
rare and beautiful in the Furniture World, 

On every hand specimens of beautiful Furniture of 
quaint and quite out of the ordinary design are to ba 
seen—Bureaus, Bookcases, Writing Tables. Sideboards, 
Dressers, Grandfather Clocks, Wine Coolers, China 
Cabinets, Tables, Cradles, Settees, Chairs, Jacobean and 
Queen Anne pieces, and hundreds of other articles—at 
Sale Prices ! 

A speciality is made of Chippendale and Sheraton 
models, the beauty of design delihting the eye and 
appealing irresistibly to the tastes of the Furniture 
lover. Those not in the position of being able to make 
a personal call should write at once for the post-frea 
catalorue, which has been produced with such care, 
and which, being profusely illustrated, gives excellent 
ideas of the bargains which are now being disposed of, 
When writing it will be an advantage to mention 
this paper. 





PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 


TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES. 


Sold only From all 
in the original Stores and Tobacco 
Packets and Tins. Sellers of repute, 


NORWAY, 4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 
BY 

R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. ec. 11,073 tons) 

NORTH CAPE, from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 
AND —_—_—— 

JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13 
CHRISTIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day, 
RM.S.P.—_THE ROYAL MAIL 

STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “‘Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOODNo.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3, 
From birthto3months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs, These Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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NOW’S THE TIME TO RE-TREAD 








IS A NEW COMPOUND FOR RUBBER. 





WE GUARANTEE THAT BY ITS USE MOTOR 
TREADS WEAR AS WELL AS USUAL RUBBER 
TREADS. 


We will Re-tread Motor Tyres with 


PLAIN OR GROOVED TREADS 


at 50% Below Usual Prices, 
STEEL-STUDDED NON-SKIDS 
at 33% Below Usual Prices, 
AND GIVE SATISFACTORY WEAR. 





Write for Prices and Particulars to:— 


ALMAGAM COMPANY, 
374 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Sole Agents :— 
NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd. 
Almagam Rubber Buffers for Roller Skates. 








The 
Turko-Bulgarian Sour-Milk 


Company. 
SPECIALISTS IN SOUR-MILK PRODUCTS. 


YAGHOURT 





The genuine Turko-Bulgarian Sour-Milk, made 
fresh daily from purest milk by a Special Expert 
from Constantinople, under the supervision of an 
eminent London Physician. 

Bacteriological examination of Yaghourt 
revealed an absolutely pure culture of Bacillus 
Bulgaricus, and the absence of any adventitious 
organisms. 

Practical tests by inoculating fresh milk with 
Yaghourt showed Yaghourt to be a 
highly active preparation of the Lactic Acid 
Bacillus. 

Yaghourt is delicious and immeasurably 
superior, from a therapeutic point of view, to 
any other sour-milk preparation. 


Deliveroed in London, or by post to any part 
of the United Kingdom. 





Samp!e Bow! and Treatise on Sour-Milk Cure 
will be sent post-paid on receipt of 9d. 


fhe Turko-Bulgarian Sour-Milk Co., 


22 Great Chape! Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 





THE URBITOR 
BURBERRY 


Discriminating care in selecting the overcoat 
which has to fill many parts, is well repaid 
with healthful comforts. 

An overcoat which possesses several distinct 
advantages is The Urbitor. 

It is light in weight, and conveniently 
pleasant either to walk or sit in. 

A great resister to chilling winds, jj 
generates in consequence a healthy glow of 
warmth. 

The Urbitor presents a surface antagonistic 
to water, which thwarts rain penetration and 
rejects damp in any form. 

In Town or Country the Urbitor is the 
overcoat to wear—on cold days for warmth, wet 
days for protection, mild days for comfort, and 
during travel by rail, road, or sea a smart, easy, 
cheery overcoat for such purpose. ; 


Write for Brochure X, with Patterns of “ Urbitor Coatings,” 


BURBERRYS 
30-33 Haymarket, LONDON: 


10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS: 
BASINGSTOKE, and Provincial Agents. 





“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciai 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 








order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guar w 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who aimeoel plague of them at Sheffield Work 











Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacqu 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46,—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore BL, Saedie: 
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SPOONS and FORKS 


ELKINGTON PLATE 


Unequalled for Hard Wear 





ANY PLAIN PATTERN 


Per Doz. 

Table Spoons - - - = £1 50 
_ Forks - - - 7 I5 0 
Dessert Spoons - - - - 100 
a Forks - ~ - - 100 
Tea Spoons - ~ - - - 12 6 





PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 


THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 


Catalogue on Application 





ELKINGTON * 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL MADRID 


RANGOON BUENOS AYRES 


Great Age and Maturity. 


USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distituers, Epinsuren. 


London and Export Agents :— 
FRANK BAILEY & CO., 69 Mark Lane, E.C. 


Incomparable Fiavour. 


Reasons for the Silence of the 
16-20 h.p. 


Singer Car 


The Silent Gear Box. 


Motorists gener: ully make some allowance for a certain amount 
of noise arising from the gears and bevels Consequently, 
when on go ‘for th eir first run on a 16-: 20° Singer they are 
surprised because the gears don’t hum at all on this silent- 
running car. 

The noise has been eliminated by accurately des signing the 
Proiile of tl » teeth of the gear wheels, and by making use of 
ae l wh ich, as careful tests have proved, meshes mos? 
ilent 

Short stiff shafts also pl ay their part in securing silence by 
Preventing springing, thus kee ping the gears in close contact. 

May we send you a full descrip- 
tion of the Car’s specia! features ? 


Singer Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. 
London Showrooms: 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








THE 


CAXTON 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE THAT HAS APPEARED 
FOR SIXTY YEARS. 


The issue of the Caxton Edition of Shakespeare's works 
is the most notable event in the present publishing 
season ; for this splendid edition is to be, in every way, the 
most elaborate and artistic of all current productions. 

The Caxton Shake speare has been six years in prepara- 
tion, and has been edi te 1 by Mr. Sidney Lee, whose name 
is a guarantee for the last word in Shakespe arean interpre- 
tation, and he has associated with him as writers of the 
Introductions to each play a singularly brilliant company 


of critics. 
Editor : SIDNE ) LEE. 
ASSISTED BY 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Canon Beeching. 
Arthur Symons. 
John Davidson. 


Prof. Saintsbury. 


Henry James. 
Maurice Hewlett. 
Edmund Gosse. 
Alice Meynell. 

T. Watts-Dunton. 
Austin Dobson. William Archer. 
Andrew Lang. Augustine Birrell. 


Edward Dowden. Prof. W. Raleigh. 
A LIBRARY OF SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM. 


A consideration of the distinguished names in this list 
will convince all Shakespearean students that this new 
library edition of Shakespeare will certainly take rank 
beside the standard editions of earlier generations, and 
that the Caxton Edition as regards its distinguished 
authorship is thoroughly worthy to follow those older and 
now archaic editions associated with the names of such 
editors as Dr. Johnson, Edmund Malone, Alexander Dyce, 
and Charles Knight. 

THE MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The illustrations were placed in the capable hands of 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A. He has been assisted by a 
band of distinguished artists, the list including the Hon. 
John Collier, D a Hardy, Byam Shaw, J. F. H. Bacon, 


Frank Bri ng m, Arthur Rackham, R. W. 8S. Solomon, 
J. Solomon, H. Margetson, &c., &c. 
Forty orig al Shake spearean pictures were painted by 


these artists as fro mtispi ieces for the plays and poems, and 
the exquisite illustrations in colour are reproductions of 
these pictures. 

We have prepared a detailed Prospectus of the Caxton 
Shakespeare, which will be sent post-free to any one using 
the attached form. It will give all information concerning 
the Caxton Shakespeare, and will also tell of the Caxton 
Publishing Company’s advantageous offer to deliver the 
work as published for a nominal first payment, the balance 
to be paid by smal! monthly payments. 


A FREE BOOKLET. 


The Caxton Publishing Company, 
Surrey Street, London, W.C. 
Please send me free of charge, and without any obligation 
on my part, your illustrated prospectus of “The Caxton 
Shakespeare,” and particulars of your plan of easy payments. 
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The Best 21s. Parcel of 
Stationery in the World. 


CONTAINING 


2 Reams (960 Sheets) 
Note size 


7 x 44. 
1 Ream (480 Sheets) 


Duchess size 


6 x 4h. 


The Charta Wove Parchment. 


(Specimen Sheets sent on application.) 


Note-Paper and Cards Plain Embossed with any two | 
or three line address, and carriage paid to any 


address in the United Kingdom. 


The Guinea covers everything. 


200 Correspondence Cards. 
1000 Envelopes 


500 Envelopes 





THE 


Note size. Socialist and 


Duchess size. 


By 





If stamped in colour relief, 4/6 extra. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. | 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 


Empire. 





SECOND EDITION. 


HENRY J. DRANE, 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 2s, 6g, net, 





ROME AND GERMANY 


PLOT FOR THE 


DOWNFALL OF BRITAIN 


Revealing the agencies at work behind the Radical. 


Nationalist Parties for obtaining 


autocratic power in the State, for weakenin 
the defences of the Kingdom in the interests of 
Germany, and for bringing about the downfall 
of the Nation and Empire. 


“WATCHMAN.” 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

« A startling book, but one that should be read. 
writes as one who has mastered his subject. 
a copy were placed in reading-rooms and public libraries in this 
land and in our colenies.”—English Churchman. 

“ A book of more than ordinary interest to the whole British 
It is no use shutting our eyes to the facts, the evidencg 
of their existence is irresistible.”—Protestant Observer. 

“A most remarkable book well worth reading.”—Record, 

“A startling indictment, and the industry with which cop. 
| firmative evidence has been secured is truly amazing.”—QOutlook. 


* Watchman’ 
It would be well if 


82a Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


—. 





CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 


is the 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


for to-day and 


The 
every day. 


DRINK THE’ BEST 


beverage 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE., 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Dots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 

















THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ...........0.00eeeeees .£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ................0.+ £1,290,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILD, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throuchout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 

PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS., 
AYS twin screw) 5,356 tons 
11 D4¥5) ORAVIA (i ogee 3:5 tons, 

FOR ry ] 0 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
‘ ) Mustrated Handbook on Application. 

y +f ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
LONDON 75 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 

LIVERPOOL " THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER t NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


“K”" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, | 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half. Quar- 
art of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om eee au - £1 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. - £1126..0163..082 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should Nor be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PupuisnEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements, 





Ovrsrpe Pace (when available) 14 Guryzas, 
a 
Half-Page (Column) Gaile 

uarter-Page (Half-Column) .., 
Narrow Column (‘Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column eth 
Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (two-thirds width of 
page) ......... ‘ nnn 
ComMPanies. 
Outside Page .............. -oe £16 16 0 
Inside Page..............crssee 11 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THe OLp CORNER 
BooxstTore (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom. 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tae 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 8 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Musers. 
DrenTano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus 
SusscrrpTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'’S LIBRAgr, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tae Haro 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawsox 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO. 
American BooxseLiina Depot, Port Saidy 
and Wa. Dawson Anp Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpox 

AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com 
PANY, Dunedin; Srmpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BAILLIE AND ComPant, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 
Cheques and Money Orders payable 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe Pusiisuer, “ Spectator” Office, 4 
Wellington Street London, W.C 
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The Observer says: 


“ Jacqueline is a darling.’’ 





—— 





MILLS & BOON 


have just issued CLAIRE DE PRATZ?’ brilliant Novel entitled 


The EDUCATION of JACQUELINE 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED 
SECOND EDITION SELLING FINELY 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS.—“ It is not a vapid and insipid love story, but a vividly 


imaginative study of the real growth of a real soul. 


Jacqueline is a fascinating 


girl, and Mdlle. de Pratz makes her live, with her impetuous independence, her joyous 
freedom, and her incorrigible coquetry...... The dramatic power of the episode in Jerome’s 


studio is undeniable. 


handles the whole tragedy with absolute mastery. 


It is the great culminating point of the story, and Mdlle. de Pratz 
A false touch would have ruined 


it, but the pathos of the situation redeems it from any tinge or taint of coarseness. 
Altogether ‘THE EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE’ is a novel that will delight 


everybody, so fresh is its theme, so light is its style, and so charming is its sentiment.” 


Daily Chronicle.—“ The book is extraordinarily well written, and full of wisdom. 


Times.- ' 
tho three—both the heroine and the book. 
Morning Leader.—“ It is a 


—“A third novel, by the author of ‘ Eve Norris’ and ‘ Elisabeth Davenay.’ 
It is a well-written story with thought in it, the scene mostly in Paris.” 


which English readers cannot but understand and admire.” 


” 


We like ‘ Jacqueline’ a good deal the best of 


real triumph for Mdlle. de Pratz that she has presented a full-length portrait of a modern Frenchwoman 


Pall Mall Gazette —“ Jacqueline learns her mother’s secret in a scene which is a masterpiece of emotional analysis...... The scene 
at the opening of the book is a chef-d’euvre of dramatic intensity and dramatic reticence. 


A Souvenir Chapter of “The Education of Jacqueline’ 


? 


will be sent post-free to any address. 





MILLS & BOON'S 
NEW NOVELS 


6s. each 
Fame B. M. Croker 
The Sword Maker robert sarr 
The Education of Jacqueline 


Claire de Pratz 
Calico Jack Horace W. C. Newte 


An Averted Marriage 
Percy White 


First Love Marie Yan Vorst 
The King’s Highway 


H. B. Marriott Watson 


The Woman who Forgot 
Lacy Troubridge 
The Rajah’s People 
lL. A. R. Wylie 


Margaret Rutland thomas cobb 


By Force of Circumstances 
Cordon Holmes 


_—_ 


Entirely New 1s. net Novels, 
Cumner’s Son _cithort parker 


Beware of the Dog 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 








GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE COURT OF WILLIAM Ili. 


By E. and M. 8. GREW. 
With many I!lustrations, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. [ Ready. 


WAGNER AT HOME 


Translated from the French of JUDITH 
GAUTIER by EFFIE DUNREITH 
MASSIE, 

Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
OXFORD COLLECES 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 6s. [May Ist. 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN 
By CHRISTIAN TEARLE, Author of 
“ Holborn Hill.” 

Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Nearly ready. 


THE BOLSTER BOOK 


A Book for the Bedside 
By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “ Deport- 
mental Ditties.” With an Illustrated Cover 

by Lewis BAUMER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ Ready. 


LETTERS OF A MODERN 
GOLFER TO HIS GRAND- 
FATHER 


By HENRY LEACH. Crown &vo, 6s, 
[Nearly ready. 


A HANDBOOK FOR NURSES 


By 8. WELHAM, M.R.C.S. (Charing Cross 
Hospital). Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 
[Nearly ready. 





MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Street, London, W.C. 





FAME 
FAME 
FAME 
FAME 


THE BOLSTER BOOK 


By HARRY GRAHAM 


“Fall of most excellent jesting.” 
— Observer, 


FIRST LOVE 
By MARIE VAN VORST 


“Interesting and convincing.” 
& . 
—Country Life. 


By 
B. M. CROKER 
is a delightful 
novel. 











THE SWORD MAKER 
THE SWORD MAKER 
THE SWORD MAKER 


By the Author of 
** CARDILLAC ” 
Is a superb story of 
adventure. 
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The Great Prize Novel. 


Four Large Impressions exhausted before 
publication. Fifth Impression at press. 


£262 10s. 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, Miss Mary Chol- 

mondeley, and Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 

have awarded the Prize of 250 guineas 

in Mr. Andrew Melrose’s Best Novel 

Competition to Patricia Wentworth for a 
Novel entitled 


A MARRIAGE UNDER 
THE TERROR. 


Price 6s. 


The adjudicators made the awardin the following 
declaration :— 

“We have much pleasure in declaring that, having read 
the MSS. submitted to us in Mr. Andrew Melroso’s Prize 
Novel Competition, we have independently and without 
consultation with each other fixed upon the MS. entitled ‘A 
MARRIAGE UNDER THE TERROR’ as the best novel 
that has been submitted to us. We have no hesitation in 
awarding the Prize to the writer, to whom we desire to offer 
our warmest congratulations. 

‘A MARRIAGE UNDER THE TERROB’ is an excel- 
lent story, full of dramatic situations, and interesting from 


start to finish. 
(Signed) F. A. STEEL. 
BETTY DE LA PASTURE. 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 





ANDREW MELROSE, 8 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Churchpeople visiting London are cordially 
invited to use Messrs. MOWBRAY’S 
NEW SHOWROOMS at 28 Margaret 
Street, Oxford Circus, W., as a convenient 
rendezvous in the West End, and 
to view their unique EXHIBITION 
of Church Literature, Religious Pictures, 
and Ecclesiastical Art Work. 











QPRING SALE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.— 
bk April Catalogue of New Books OFFERED AT BARGAIN PRICES now 
ready, post-free. All are in New Condition as published, and comprise every 
branch of Literature. Particular attention is directed to the Special Offer ¥ 
Sir-Shilling Novels of recent date priced at One Shilling a volume.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 
LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Pooks and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Dluminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalocues free —HOLLAND BROS., 21 Jonn Bricat St., Brewinenam, 
M USIC Al ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 
A > 


ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 





We pay postage. = publication, British or Foreign, —— | by return, 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 


City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS CF SURSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ s.d.| 2 s. 4. 
. 25 0 O| Members eee eee ew 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members we nid oie FF) and Journal ... nite w- ©8580 
The Subscra tion of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Hon, Vice-Presidents 





—____, 


MAD SHEPHERDS AND 
OTHER HUMAN STUDIES 


By L. P. JACKS 
250 pp. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 
“Tt is full of the spirit of poetry.”—Times, 


“ We already knew Mr. Jacks to be in the front rank of religions 
editors. This book carries him at a bound to a remarkable eminence 
as a creative author.”—Christian World. 


“Full of the sardonic grimness of human comedy......This book 
is the Omar Khayyam of English rustic life, and there seems no 
element of fiction about this pregnant human document.”"—Qutlyo, 


“His stories abound in little touches which give pleasure } 
their insight and the keenness of their observation. The delicate 
workmanship and fine quality of these stories should commend 
them to all readers who like good literature.” — Westminster Gazette 

“ Absolutely certain to command the attention of all who are on 
the look out for pregnant, fresh, and vigorous writing.” 

— Country Life, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.¢, 





APRIL NUMBER READY.—2s, 6d. net, postage 3d, 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Specially noticed In the “ Spectator.” 


CONCERNING IMPRISONMENT, 
By ONE WHO SUFFERED IT. 


THE ETHICAL DEMAND OF THE PRESENT 
POLITICAL SITUATION. By Professor HENRY JONES, 


THE TWO-MINDEDNESS OF ENGLAND. 
By Professor MICHAEL SADLER 


THE THREE VOICES OF NATURE. 
By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
With Seven other Articles, Signed Reviews, 
Bibliography. 
Annual Subscription, 10s. post-free. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 423. APRIL, 1910. 6s. 


1. SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN, 7, INDIA INTHE SEVENTEENTH 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CENTURY. By Professor Stas- 

2. A CASTLE IN THE ARABIAN sat Lans-Fooes, 146.0. 
DESERT. By Miss Gerrrupe | 8. THE ECONOMIC POSITION 
Lowraian BELL, OF GERMANY, By Epos 


$. EARLY WELSH POETRY. By Crammonn. 
Professor W. Lewis Jonzs. 9, GREECE AND KING GEORGE, 


4, THE ART OF HENRY JAMES. | 10. THE REFERENDUM AND ITS 
By Morton Fut.ertox. CRITICS. By Professor Dicst, 


5. SOCIALISM—I. ITS MEANING | ll. ANCIENT AND MODERN 
AND ORIGIN, STOICISM. 
6, THE NEW ASTRONOMY, 12, REVOLUTION OB REFORM, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Home Truths about Present-Day Politics 
A BOOK FOR TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


LETTERS FROM A 
VEILED POLITICIAN 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net 
2 Editions Exhausted in 3 weeks 
3rd Edition in preparation 
Obtainable at al! Booksellers’ and BSookstalls 
London: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 





—_——_—— 

Rox BARGAINS.—Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish 
Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for 1ls.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past 

and Present, 10s. 6d., for 4s, 6d.; Clinch, English Antiquities, 6s. 64., for 3s. 64.; 
Scott’s Autograph Collecting, 5s., for 2s. 6d.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 
42s., for 288, 6d.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 2ls.; Dr, Garnott’s Inter- 
national Library Famous Literature, 20 vols., £7, for £2 15s.; Dugdale’s Visite 
tions of Yorkshire, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Racinet’s Polychromatic Ornament, 52s, 64.5 
Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s, 6d., 1909; sworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols, 
30s.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 2ls.; 1908, 24e.; Rhead’s Staffordshire 
Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 100,000 Books in Stock, State wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


T OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, — h Letters, &e. Any quantity for immediate cash. 
Buvers sent anv distance.—HECTORB'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
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HAPMA & HALLS NEW LIBRARY LIST 


 @ven Svo, 5s. net. 


ON FADS 


Author of “‘ The Social Fetich,”’ ‘‘ The Yuman Woman,” &e. 
the orbit of a beautiful personality.’ "—Observer. 
Her knowledge is that of a woman of 


fy LADY GROVE, 

« The lustre of a fine heart... 

“She cs arries her e wens tion lightly 

the world.” "—Daily New Bb EET DN 
2 Z Alet 2D clever e fut q 

“Lady ‘ese ino quite _ or 


“Most amusing and clever, full of shrewd sayings, and brilliant if somewhat 


eaastic wit. "Tat ter. as a tahoe a 








READY APRIL 2ist.—Demy 8vo, with many Illustrations, 15s. net. 


THE PASSIONS OF 
THE FRENCH ROMANTICS 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “ George Sand and her Lovers,” &c. 
”" many of them entirely new to history. 


k of glittering “* rev elstions 
inset new records appear with regard to the 


Some remarkable an: d astonishing 
msinages of Vie tor Hugo. 


READY APRIL 26th. Dee 8vo, prefensiy Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
FRENCH MEN, WOMEN, AND 
BOOKS 


fy Miss BETHAM- “EDWARDS, Author of “French Vignettes,” &., &. 
A charming collection of nineteenth century stu dies, intimate, gracious, 
boman, including the full A stony of Balzac's courtship. 


= ‘CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NOVELS 


THE GREATEST WISH IN THE WORLD. By E. Temple ee oe 
Siat ditwon 


HELEN WITH THE HIGH HAND. By Arnold Bennett 

[Second Edition in the press. 
BEAUTY FOR ASHES. By Desmond Coke [Second Edition. 
THE GLORY AND THE ABYSS. By Vincent Brown 
THE SECRET OF ENOCH SEAL. By J. B. Harris Buriand 
THE END OF THE RAINBOW. By Stelia M. During 
THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN. By Roger Pocock 


And on TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 26th, 
Mrs. C. A. DAWSON SCOTI’S New Novel, which throws a new and 
humorous light on the servant question, 


MADCAP JANE 


Send this List to your Library. The books are all for“ family reading.” 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London, W.C. 


FOR ST. GEORGE’S DAY 


ST. GEORGE for 
MERRIE ENGLAND 
By MARGARET H. BULLEY. 
ith 66 Fall-page INus trations from Pictures by Ancient and 
Melua Artista, foolscap 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 

The TIMES.—“‘ An intelligent account of the legend, the 
life, and the cult of the saint....an interesting 
collection of good photographic piates.”’ 

The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A scholarly study......this well- 


planned and well-ifiustrated record of the deeds 
of the Nicomedian Defender of the Faith.” 








London : GEORGE ALLEN | & SONS, 44-45 Rathbone Place. 


184 pages, demy 8Svo, paper covers, is. 6d. net; 
cioth, 2s. Gd. net 


THE ECONOMIC CALCULUS, AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO TARIFF. 


By EWART &. CROCAN. 
Published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Limited, 


Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


- The main thesis brings the economic enquiry within the circle of positive 
rence 
» Sutseruently the theory is applied to various concrete issues, especially to 


8vo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 


From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
ppliZaBETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SW EDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKS SELLERS. 


GENEL “AL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
A oe en INDIA, the COLONIES , AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
Ln a nut ily C atalogue of fresh Purdie Specimen number post-free. 
- RARIES PURCHASE D or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
elegraphie Address : Boormenx, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cextrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvaim 3601), W., LONDON, 











Métis srs. Hetchtiion @ Col S 


New UL ist 





Ready To-day 


TWO GREAT RIVALS 


Francois I. of France and Charles V. of Germany 
By Lieut.-Col. HAGGARD 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations 


On Tuesday Next 


THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN 


Joanna of Naples 
By FRANCESCA MARIA STEELE 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 
With” Ww Illustrations, including 2 _Photog rravures 


——_ — —_____— ee ——_— 


Just Ready 


THE MAKING OF A KING 
The Childhood of Louis XIII. 
By I. A. TAYLOR 
Author of “ Queen Hortense and her Friends,” &c. 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 [Illustrations on 
Art Paper 





RUSKIN AND HIS CIRCLE _ 
By ADA EARLAND 
In cloth gilt, 62. net 
With Photogravure nveeteagiaes and 19 other Illustrations 








“A beauti ifull prodneed vol It is an excellent piece of work. The 
domestic re tions of the gr ~ iter are treatei delicately and firmly, and 
his great ndinirer will } ive no reason to object to the narrative In every 


respect the seam phy is admirable, being iutimate and syn pathetic 
Manchester Courier 


“A most fascinating volume” Sketch 


CHINA AS I SAW IT 
By A. S. ROE 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 
With 40 Illustrations 


“Alive with interest simply because the writer has evidently the happy 
bouk 


faculty of finding something interesting everywhere. We have read th« 

from cover to cover and been delightfully entertained, and have gathered from 

its breezy pages a more intimate acquaintance with Chinese life and character 

and a larger and a more vivid appreciation of things Chinese thin we have been 

able to get from wany travel books of a much more professedly informing type" 
Bovkinan 


EGGS AND NESTS” OF BRITISH BIRDS 
By FRANK FINN, B.A. 
In richly gilt cloth, rounded corners, 5s. net 


With ss Eggs reproduced direct from Nature in Colours, 
4 Eggs in Black-and-White, and other Illustrations 


The nesting habits and eggs are fully dealt with, aad t! 1 egys and nests of 
all British species are described. The book is sumptuonsly Ulustrated with 
coloured plates reproduced from the actual eges, aud with photographs of vest 
and nestling birds, thus being the most complete h undbook ever offered to the 


public at so low a price 


“A book of rare and inspiriting tales of qood men and 
bad men and middling men, but always brave oer af 
server 


PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING 
By Commander E. P. STATHAM 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 7s. 61. net 
With 8 Full-page Lllustrations on Art Paper 
“Commander Statham offers his readers plenty of eutertainment, his book 
can Le heartily commended to all who take any interest in the subj 
Rael and Miiitary Reeord 


“Fall of true stories which win the reader’s admiration for the pluck and 
daring of a race of hardy and clever sailors” Daily Mail 


Hutchinson’s New 6s. Novels 
A WINNOWING Robert H. Benson 
PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT Baroness Orczy 
AN INTERRUPTED FRIENDSHIP E. L. Voynich 


(3rd Edition 


ANTHONY WILDING Rafael Sabatini 
THE KING OF FOUR CORNERS G. B. Burgin 
A STREET ANGEL E. M. Channon 
UNDER THE THATCH Allen Raine 


2nd Ed: tion) 


LOVERS ON THE GREEN May Crommelin 
(2nd Edit ton) 


Lo ndon : HU TCHIN ‘SON & CO. Paternoster Row 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Being the Letters ef Deane Swift—Pitt—Tho Lytteltons and 
the Grenvilles—Robert Nugent and Charles Jenkinson—The 
Earls of Guilford, Coventry and Hardwicke—Sir Edward 
Turner—Mr. Talbot of Lacock, and others, to Sanderson 
Miller, Esq., of Radway. Edited by LILIAN DICKINS and 
MARY STANTON. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ALONG LIFE. 


VOLS. III. and IV.: 1823-1834. By LORD BROUGHTON 
(John Cam Hobhouse). With Additional Extracts from 
his Private Diaries. Edited by his Daughter, LADY 
DORCHESTER. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

(Ready next week. 


In consequence of the great interest aroused by the two Volumes of Lord 
Broughton’s Memoirs which appeared last summer, Lady Dorchester has 
consented to publish a further instalment of her Father's Reminiscences, 
bringing them down to 1834. 

These two fresh volumes will include an account of the last days of Lord Byron 
and of the transfer of his body from Missolonghi to London and of the funeral. 
They wi!l also contain a history of the political movements which led up to the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act and the Reform Bill, and record many 
incidents and anecdotes of George IV., William 1V., the Duke of Wellington, 
Canning, Peel, Sir James Graham, Lord and Lady Holland, and others the 
leading poople of the day. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


A Concise History of its Causes, Progress, and Results. By 
JOHN FOKMBY. With numerous Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


TOWER OF IVORY. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 
* Brilliant and of real intellectual value...... a book that will be talked about 
for many months to come, and one that has much in it that stirs the emotion 
to the depths.’’—Morning Post. 


THE DRUMS OF WAR. 
By HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “The Blue 
Lagoon.” 6s. [Second Impression. 


“Full of the romantic colour which Mr. Stacpoole handles so deftly.""—Times. 
“It abounds in surprises and in scenes of danger and romauce, both sombre 
and gay, presented with power and vividness.’’-—Scotsman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR, 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprxrcratror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promisce to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be cbtained from sll Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., London. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS or 


WILLIAM BECKFORD, or Fonthill, 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Fully Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net, 
*.* Mr. Melville shows Beckford as one of the t 
. mos 
persons of the eighteenth century, who not only mer we 
of the famous documents of the English language, but aaa 
Member of Parliament at twenty, and is said to have excelled 
the younger Pitt in elocution and eloquence. His letters, 
now published for the first time, are charming. 


ON and OFF DUTY in ANNAM. 
By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. [ Wednesday, 
*,* Annam is one of the least-known countries of French Indo. 
China. It is seldom visited by English travellers, and attracts 
few strangers beyond the French officials on service, Mrs 
Vassal has, therefore, trodden unfamiliar paths, and her 
account of the country in which she lived for four years wil 
appeal to all readers. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN 


THE AFRICAN WILDS, 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 


With over 100 Photographs from Life by the Author, 
1 vol. crown 4to, 30s. net. 


“His very remarkable photographs will fascinate big-game 
hunters as no such volume has done before; and, beyong 
that, it will afford the keenest delight to any one, old o 
young, who loves animals and animal study.”—TIMES. 


The HEART of the ANTARCTIC, 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 2 vols,, 363, net. 


Also an AvutTocraps Epition ps Luxs. 





A UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, 


ORPHEUS. 
By Dr, SALOMON REINACH, 
Author of “Apollo.” 1 vol., 83. 6d. not. 

“A masterpiece, and a book destincd to exert a great 
popular influence among taymen. We doubt whether it 
would be possibile to find oclsewhere a summary 6&0 con- 
venient and so careful of the tiatest researches of 
scholarship.” —NATION. 





A UNIQUE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP. 
By ALEXANDER IRVINE. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

*,* Mr. Irvine began life by hawking newspapers in the Irish 
village where he was born, and afterwards worked in a Scotch 
mine. To learn to read, he enlisted, fought in the Soudan for the 
relief of Gordon, and spent his furlough at Oxford under 
Jowett. Emigrating to New York, he drove a milk-cart, 
acted as lift porter, canvassed sewing machines, and helped 
to write a dictionary! Finally, he became a missionary 
among the hooligans of New York, and to-day he is the 
popular lay minister of the Church of the Ascension. Every 
page of this human document is brimful of interest. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE DOP DOCTOR. 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 


THE DEVOURERS. 


By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES. 


FORBIDDEN GROUND. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 


THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 


By DUNCAN SCHWANN. 
Illustrated in Colour by OLIve SNELL, [Wednesday 


DEVIOUS WAYS. 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of “Peter Homunculus.” [2nd Imp, 


WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. [2nd Imp, 
IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 





By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 2vols., 10s, [2nd Imp, 
BELLA DONNA. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. [9nd Imp, 


THE SOUTHERNER. 


By NICHOLAS WORTH. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND SOME LIBRARIES. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN. ° 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Administrative Problems of British 
India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, 


KCLE. 8vo, 10s. net. 

miMES.—" The result of M. Chailley’s labours is one of the most 

yemarkable and scholarly books which has ever been written about India, cer- 
inly the most calm ont comprehensive pronouncement upon British rule ever 

penned by a foreign critic......As a dispassionate, reflective, and stimulating 

Pemination of the results of British rule in India, it stands without a rival.” 


Winston Churchill’s 


New Novel 


A Modern Chronicle. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “Richard Carvel,” 


&é. Illustrated, 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘It is not often that the reviewer has the fortune to come 
upon such & novel as this, with which Mr. Winston Churchill, the American, 
has crowned his efforts. No other living novelist, using the English language, 
has written such a book as this.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ His new book is as good as anything he has given 
us; in other words, it is one of the best novels of American life that has 
appeared,” 

MMAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We thank Mr. Churchill heartily for a big, live, 
human book, full of everything that should makea novel successful—verve, wit, 
knowledge, sympathy, satire, and pity. A book that will keep thousands of 
readers with their eyes glued to its pages for many an hour during the summer 
that is coming.” 








The Undesirable Governess. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. [April 29th. 
A story of English country life. 





Second Impression, 
The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEAALE, Author of “The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Dr. MacCallum’s aim has been the aim of the true critic; not to 
display ingenuity, or have at a brother critic, or gripd an axe, but to explain; 
and he explains patiently, judiciously, with thorough knowledge and often acute 
insight.” 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. By 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: a Study 
of Town Life.” With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Poor Law Reform. By the Right Hon. Cuarues 
BOOTH, F.R.S. With Memoranda by Dr. ARTHUR 
DOWNES and Miss OCTAVIA HILL (Members of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws). Extra Crown 8vo, 
Is. net. 

The scheme presented differs in important respects from those set out in the 

Majority and Minority Reports of the Royal Commission, 


Ants 








their Structure, Development, and 


Behaviour. By Professor WILLIAM M. WHEELER, 
Ph.D. Illustrated, Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 





Concealing-Coloration in the Animal 
Kingdom. An Exposition of the Laws of Disguise through 
Colour and Pattern. Being a Summary of Abbott H. Thayer’s 
Discoveries, By GERALD H. THAYER. Fully Illustrated, 
Demy 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 

The Evolution of Worlds. By Perrorvar 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


ed 





THE LETTERS OF 
JOHN STUART MILL. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by HUGH 8. R. ELLIOT. 
With a Note on Mill’s Private Life by MARY TAYLOR. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. net 
[On Thursday nezt. 


GATHORNE HARDY 
FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK. 
A Memoir. 


Edited by the Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 

“Full of valuable and interesting reading.”—Daily Mail, 

“We take leave of these interesting and impressive volumes with a deep 
sense of their abiding value......It is one of the strongest and ablest memoirs 
that we have read for a very long time."’— Record, 

“ An interesting work, which here and there makes important contribution 
to political history We take leave of Mr, Gathorne-Hardy with congratula- 
tions on his able prodaction of a work which no historian of the Victorian era 
ought to neglect.’’"—Athenzum, 


The History of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party from 1870 to 1890. By FRANK HUGH O'DONNELL. With 
numerous D)lustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. net. (:uland postage 6d.) 

“‘Even the case-hardened reviewer is debarred from his usual privilece of 
skipping, and canrot let the book go till he has read the two volumes from 
cover to cover...... This extraordinarily interesting work.""—Northern Whig. 

‘Mr. O’Donnell has given usa book of singular interest. Every statement 
in it will probably be challenged, but the impression it leaves on the reader is 
that it is the work of a perfectly honest man.’’—Spectator, 


The Rise of South Africa. A History of the 
Origin of South African Colonisation and of its Develcpment 
towards the East from the Earliest Times to 1857. By G. Lr. 
CORY, M.A., Professor in the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown. 
(In Four Volumes.) Vol. I. From the Karliest Times to the Year 1820, 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, lis. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“ This approaches more nearly toa high standard of historical writing than 
any book we have yet seen on South African history.”—The Times. 


East London Visions. By O'Dermin W. Lawter. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. (Inland postage 44.) 

“ The author's literary skill is evident on every pace, and the story of soul 
development will awaken sympathetic interest in the mind of every reader : 
The book must be read as an allegory and a study of soul, Few will agree 
with all its teaching, but no one will question its evident hunesty and desire to 
be helpful.” —Church of Ireland Gazette, 


SEVENTH EDITION. Revised throughout and Extended. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography, 
By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc, (Edin.) With 31 Maps and 8 
Diagrams, §8vo, 15s. net. (Iniand postage 6d.) 


Education and Citizenship in India, By 
LEONARD ALSTON, formerly (1904-5) Temporary Professor at Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Edinburgh Review. 


No. 432. APRIL, 1910. Price 6s. 

1. ENGLISH WATERWAYS. 6, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES; 
iE WORK OF REFORM: MARY A CENTENARY STUDY, | 

. TR YOLLSTONECRAFT — CARO.| 7. HISTORIES OF THE FRENCH 
LINE NORTON. . ee OLUTION, 

P an cian . Pag b NOAN CRETE, 

8. THE ENGLISH PEASANT. 9. THE LAST YEARS OF THE 

4. ART AND PRACTICE. PROTECTORATE. 

5. A CENTUBY OF SCOTTISH | 10, THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND 
LIFE, THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 








WORKS BY PROFESSOR F. MAX MULLER. 
Natural Religion: the Gifford , The Science of Language: 


Lectures, 1883. 5s, Founded on Lectures delivered at 


2 * . the Re 1 Inst on i } 4 
Physical Relizion: the Gif- oe »yal Institution in 1861 and 


ow 5 af 
ford Lectures, 5 2 vols., 5s. each, 


om oe India: What can it Teach Us? 
5s. 


Anthropological Religion : 


the Gifford Lectures, 1891. 5s. 


Theosophy ; or, Pzychological Introduction to the Science 


of Religion, Four Lectures, 


Religion: the Gifford Lectures, 1870. 5s. 
1892, Se. : — 
Ah . Ramakrishna: his Life and 
Chips from a German Work- Sayings. 5s. 
a ole Three Lectur 
etures on the 
Vol. 1—Recont Essays and Ad-| "Vedanta Philosophy, 1804, Se. 





Vol. I1.—Biographical Essays. 5s. | Last Essays. First Series, 

Vol. III.—Essays on Language and a on Language, Folklore, &c. 
Literature. 5s. s. 

Vol. IV.—Essays on Mythology and | Last Essays. ‘Second Series, 
Folklore. 5s. Essays on the Science of Religion. 


The Origin and Growth of 
Religion, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India: the Hibbert 


r 


Lectures, 1878. 5s. 


Bio aphies of Words and | t 
the Ho 


me ofthe Aryas. 5 


5s. 
The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy. 7s. 6d. net, 


he Silesian Horseherd 
(‘Das Pferdeburla”’): Questions 
58. of the Hour Answered. 5s. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 





A NOVEL OF EMPIRE. 


————$_____ 


Just Published, crown 8vo, 6s, 








WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY ALBERT STERNER and Two Landscape Illustrations. 


Canadian Born. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “Diana Mallory,” “ Fenwick’s Career,” “‘The Marriage of William Ashe,” &c, 


Representative Press Opinions. 





Times.—“ Mrs. Ward deserves our gratitude for having written 


Evening Standard.—“ A boon to hostesses. In its pages may 


‘Canadian Born.’ Its theme is the wonder of the Canadian West, | be found several subjects to set a dinner party talking. The 


the oe of the virgin prairie and the royal mountains beyond. 
he story is an excellent one English hostesses who open 


discussion need not be literary, The questions are not of style 
or plot, but of men and destinies. Mrs. Ward has visited Ganada 


their doors with the best of intentions at the bidding of | and set down her impressions clearly and forcibly. One hastens 


:” 


Imperial Leagues must all mark and learn ‘ Canadian Born. 


Daily Telegraph.—*‘ Canadian Born’ is not only a romance 
It is, in a sense, an epic—an epic of Canada, and, therefore, also of 


Empire—a romance that carries with it something of the large 


scope and Imperial dignity of a theme inwrought with the destinies 
of our race. The heroine is one of the most delightful of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s many delightful feminine creations one of 
the most successful novels which Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
given us.” 

Literary Post.—* In ‘Canadian Born’ Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
written a paean on Canada stay-at-home folks have reason to 
be grateful for the way in which she has brought both the country 
itself and the young, hopeful spirit animating it home to them.” 


Manchester Courier.—“ Mrs. Ward’s descriptions of the wild, 
unpopulated tracts of prairie and of the rapidly growing towns | 
have enormous fascination, and the aptness of contrast between a 
country of the past and a country of the future is remarkable. | 
The novel is written with the practised skill of a delightful 
novelist.” 





|} ment; while the pleasure is ponetrated by a vigorous 
| of the romance of a nation in the making. 


political instruction 
jand its narrative strength is worthy of the warmly coloured 
| pictures and keen flashes of critical perception with which it is 
| closely studded. 


| and diviner.” 


OTHER NEW 


from page to page, from chapter to chapter, in great entertain. 


» 


Ladies’ Field.—* An exquisite novel, written with all the 
authoress’s accomplished skill and great and delicate insight into 
character and motive, and above all inspired by a patriotic vision, 
pootically seen and poetically felt.” 


Pall Mall Gazette—*A capital novel and a first-rate piece of 
The management of the story is admirable, 


It is a novel that English and Canadian readers 
will equally enjoy, and which will help the confidence and sin- 


cerity of their Imperial fellowship.” 


Scotsman.—“ Popularity, if not indeed the standing of a classic, 


may be predicted for Mrs. Humphry Ward’s story in the 


one of her chief triumphs as a literary artist 


Dominion 





6s. NOVELS. 





The Wild Heart. eras 


3rd impression in the press. 


Newcastle Chronicle.— A really moving human drama, full of passion, of 
tenderness and tragedy. The story is told with not a little humour amidst 
its tragedy.” 


Eve in Earnest. soun sarnett.| 


2nd Impression. 


Betty Carew. xarsarine tynan. 


2nd Impression. 


‘A Pilgrimage of Truth. 


D. G. PETO. 


Corporal Sam, and other Stories. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
HUGH 


Maradick at Forty. watro. 
[Aprit 20th. 
Red Tape. 


AUSTIN PHILIPS. 
[April 26th, 





With 6 Photogravure Portraits, small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


Charles Philip Yorke, suc. 


By LADY BIDDULPH OF LEDBURY. 

Evening Standard.—‘ The fourth Earl of Hardwicke served with great dis- 
tinction in many parts of the world......There are many letters throwing light | 
upon the politics and personalities of the middle of the nineteenth century.” 

ON APRIL 26Tu.—With 16 pages of Half-tone Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


Norwegian cin Fish Tales, 


By BRADNOCK HALL, Author of “ Fish-Tails and Some 
True Ones,” Ke. 

*,* Capitally written, bright, fresh, and with an individual atmosphere and 

personal point of view. 


SECOND EDITION.—In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net, 








Fifty Years of New Japan 


Compiled by COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA, late Prime 
Minister of Japan and Minister for Foreign Affairs, and others. | 
Edited by MARCUS B. HUISH, Vice-Chairman of the Japan | 
Society. 

Times.—"‘ No branch of national development is omitted, From the wealth 
of information it contains we derive an impression of bewildering and ant-like | 
activity; we see with what steady continuity of aim Japanese statesmen have | 
pursued their high ideals, and we realise the vast strides which the nation has | 
made in the short space of two generations,” 


SECOND EDITION.—With a Coloured Frontispiece, 
small demy 8vo, 10s, 61. net. 


Sketches and Snapshots. 


By the Right Hon. G, W. E. RUSSELL, Author of “ Collections 
and Recollections,” “An QOnlooker's Note-Book,” “Social 
Silhouettes,” &c. 
Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Russell's mixture of high seriousness and salon memories 
makes his essays read like conversation, as unique in character as it is excel- 
lent in quality.” 





Small crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Odes of Horace. 


Rendered into English, with other Verses and Translations, 

by FRANCIS LAW LATHAM, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Scotsman.—‘ The Horatian renderings are full of refined entertainment fors 
Latinist who can relish their many felicities of phrase.” 


With a Portrait, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


Pascal. 


By VISCOUNT ST, CYRES, Author of “ Frangois de 
Fénelon,” &c. 
Times.—‘*‘ Pascal,’ by Viscount St. Cyres, has all the scientific precision of 
the Oxford school of history, and is also full of sparkling wit.” 
Queen.—“ A brilliant study of the life of the great mathematician......0 most 
suggestive and fascinating book,” 
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